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Atrnoucn prairies have been almost universally admired, 
yet little has been said in relation to their special formation, or 
the geology by which they are distinguished from other lands, 
This is specially the case with the wet prairies, in the North- 
ern sections of Ohio. It is true their origin has given rise to 
various conjectures among geologists, but their structure has 
never been studied, with sufficient care, to enable them to 
arrive at correct conclusions. ‘Their botany and zoology have 
met with more attention than their geology, but, even here, 
much still remains to be done. 

The natural history of dry prairies has been less neglected 
than the wet. ‘Themagnificence of their scenery has invaria- 
bly been the theme of the traveller, and the extent of their 
boundaries, and varieties of production, both animal and vege- 
table, have contributed largely to the embellishment of the 
pages of descriptive writers. ‘The poet and the painter have 
also resorted to them, im search of objects to engage either 
the pen or the pencil. The wide unbroken plain, covered by 
a rich carpet at porate gold and purple; the tall grass waving 
in the summer breeze; the immense variety of flowers min- 
gling their odors with the winds; the occasional clump of 
trees rising above the other vegetable growth; the distant 
herd of buffalo, cropping the grass, or flying from the hunter, 
and the sun sinking amidst grass and flowers, must furnish a 
scene which can be but faintly described by either, but well 
worthy the genius of both. Late in the autumn, the fires which 
destroy the growth of the preceding year, in both wet and dry 
prairies, are frequently awfully sublime. Whenseen, at night 
from a distance, a chain of fire seems to extend, in every 
direction, as far as the eye can reach. The blaze often rises, 
in vast corruscations, far above the plane of the horizon. All 
beyond presents, to the imavination, a chaotic waste, while the 
earth and the heavens seem to be fast terminating in one grand 
conflagration. But we will leave the description of such 
scenery to the graphic pen which has already delineated it, and 
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66 Wet Prairies of Ohio. [ Feb. 
proceed to the proposed detail of our observations, on some of 
the wet prairies in the Northern sections of Ohio. 

These marshy plains, though frequently quite extensive, are 
always much less so than many of the dry prairies of the 
Western States. They are always surrounded by hills, which 
vary in height according to the extent of the prairie. Their 
bases contain large quantities of water-worn pebbles, with a 
few fragments of fresh water shells, in a state of partial pre- 
servation. ‘The soil of the prairie consists of a deep vegetable 
loam, covered by tall grass and flowering herbs, except where 
it is too wet to produce any thing but moss and other water 
plants. In every part of the prairie the grass and flowering 
plants grow upon tufts, which rise three or four inches above 
the most inferior surface, which is covered, except in the dry- 
est part of the season, with water to the depth of from two to 
six inches. These tufts, however, are so nearly connected, 
that the water is never seen, except where the grass is cut, or 
thrown aside. ‘The soil and productions gradually change, as 
we proceed from the edge to the interior of the grassy flat. 
Here we find a number of ponds, or small lakes, varying 1n size 
from a few rods to one or two miles in circumference. ‘The 
largest of these ponds are well stored with fish, many of which 
differ but little, except in size, from those found in the northern 
lakes. The only woody. plant that grows on the edges of 
the ponds, belongs to the Sa/iz, or willow tribe, except in a few 
instances, where they are thickly surrounded by a dense growth 
of alder, ( Alnus serrulata.) These ponds, however, from cau- 
ses which will be presently noticed, are gradually disappearing, 
and their places being supplied by the surrounding prairie 
growth. 

The bogs, or marshy flats, so abundant in wet prairies, 
constitute one of their most singular features. They are 
occasionally covered, either by a thin sod, or large tufts of 
grass, similar to those constituting the grassy surface of the 
prairie, only much larger. Upon attempting to walk over 
either of these, the ground beneath, will shake for the distance 
of several rods. Sometimes they are very narrow; at others, 
they cover an area of many acres. Animals are often lost 
when attempting to cross these shaking bogs. Their depth 
must be great, for poles have been thrust into them thirty feet 
in a vertical direction, without reaching 2 hard bottom. Hor- 
ses and cattle were frequently lost by the early settlers in 
such humid marshes. These are, also, gradually disappearing, 
by being covered with a dense sod, which supports a luxurious 
growth of grass, and other vegetables. Still it is dangerous to 
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drive heavily laden wagons or carts over them, for the surface 
occasionally gives way, and the whole sinks into the dark mud 
below. An instance of this kind occurred, a few years since, 
in the district which I have been attempting to describe. 

But the woody islands, which rise far above the tall grass, 
contribute much to the beauty of a wet prairie. Their timber 
consists of oaks, and other trees and shrubs, similar to those 
found on the neighboring elevations. Pebbles and shells, even 
more perfect than those imbedded at the base of the surround- 
ing hills, are also abundant below the soil, at the termination 
or shore, of the islands. 

A stream of water passes either through those prairies, or in 
their immediate vicinities. When it overflows its banks, so as 
to cover the low grounds with water, the whole presents the 
appearance of a fresh water lake, with a variety of small 
islands scattered over its surface. 

Marshes, thickly set with willows, alders, and a great 
variety of flowering shrubs, principally of the rose kind, are 
sometimes abundant along the margins, or even in the central 
portions of wet prairies. Here water animals, such as the 
muskrat, otter and mink, were once abundant, and are so still, 
except in the immediate neighborhood of improvements. The 
first of these animals appears to delight to dwell in villages, 
placed at some distance from each other, while they keep up 
a constant intercourse, by travelling. This is done lass in the 
evening. ‘Their houses are usually six or eight feet in diame- 
ter, at the base, and about four feet in height, gradually 
rounded at the top in such manner as to turn the water in 
every direction. It is said, by most writers, that they build a 
new house every year; but this is not correct, for I have known 
them to occupy the same dwellings for several years in succes- 
sion. {[ have counted fifty of these houses, in a shallow pond, 
within an area of one or two acres; and seen hundreds of 
their inhabitants playing in the evening, in one of their villages, 
apparently in the full enjoyment of all the pleasures of asso- 
ciation. They always enter their houses by subterranean 
passages, which commence beneath the water some feet dis- 
tant. 

Beaver dams have been abundant along the streams in the 
vicinity of these marshes, but their remnants only are now to 
be seen; the animal having fled with the Indian and buffalo, far 
beyond the confines of civilization. It is singular that this 
animal always chose to construct artificial ponds, rather than 
occupy those already furnished by nature, though Lut a short 
distance from its adopted location. 
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The hills, bounding the wet prairies, which have fallen nnder 
my notice, are chiefly composed of a blue dense sandstone, or 
greywacke, with \ittle or no calcareous deposit, or impress of 
organic remains. ‘The alluvia of prairies rests upon a blue 
carbonaceous clay, abounding in roots and trunks of trees, 
with other vegetable remains, scattered from ten to one hun- 
dred feet beneath the surface. Salt water has been obtained, 
in the vicinity of these prairies, at the depth of six or seven 
hundred feet; but I have never been advised of the strata 
through which the auger passed. ‘The water was procured 
about three hundred feet below the level of Lake Erie, and 
the same distance beneath the bed of the Ohio, at the mouth of 
the Muskingum. 

So much for a description of wet prairies: let us now turn 
our attention to their origin. 

Without stopping to examine the various hypotheses which 
have been suggested from time to time, to explain the origin 
of wet prairies, the facts already mentioned would seem to 
indicate, that they were either the basins of lakes, or excava- 
tions in the beds of ancient rivers, filled by natural causes. 
The water-worn pebbles and fragments of shells, the animal 
and vegetable remaias, and the small lakes already mentioned, 
are sufficient evidence that large quantities of water must, at 
some period or other have existed between the elevations now 
enclosing the prairies. It is also worthy of remark, that bowl- 
ders and other fragments of primitive rock, are scattered over 
the neighboring hills, and along the margins of these prairies, 
while they have never been found upon their surface. It is 
said they are scattered over the wet prairies of Champaign 
county, Ohio, but if so, these are entirely different in character 
from the prairies I have attempted to describe. They must 
have been formed upon the bed of some ancient lake, after 
its waters had escaped, while those to which I have so often 
referred, were the offspring of a filling up of a former basin, 
by the debris of the adjacent elevations, assisted by the peat 
moss of their waters, and the timber and remains of animals 
brought into them by the streams. It is in this manner that 
the small lakes in the interior of wet prairies are now gradu- 
ally disappearing. At first the water leaves a kind of shaking 
bog, similar to those already mentioned, but this eventually loses 
its humid character, and presents a deep black mould, differing 
in no respect from that found elsewhere in the low lands. 
The woody islands, or many of them, at least, were once 
undoubtedly surrounded by water, which must have beat 
against their shores for a long time; for if this were not the 
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case, the quartz pebbles could never have either reached their 
present locations, or been reduced to arounded form, It cer- 
tainly required much water, time and attrition, to perform so 
important a change. ‘They could not have been driven over 
the prairie, for no such pebbles are found upon its surface. 
Blocks, or large bowlders of granite, have been detected, when 
boring, deep beneath a wet prairie soil. These must have 
been transported here at the time the same species were lodged 
upon the surface of the surrounding country. The basin of 
the prairie must, also, have been filled with water, at that 
period, otherwise they could not have descended so far beneath 
the surface. 

But wet prairies do not remain such continually. Many of 
the causes which aided in their formation are now contributing 
much towards their destruction. The debris, consisting of 
sand, gravel, and clay, of the higher lands, is gradually con- 
verting their borders into a sandy soil, followed by a growth 
of timber, and other vegetables, peculiar to the upper lands. 
At first the ligneous productions consist principally of a vari- 
ety of hazel and oak, none of which attain a large size. This 
growth, however, soon gives place to another, which continues 
to extend until a dark forest has taken the place of grass and 
flowers. 

Cultivation also contributes much to the destruction of 
prairies, by the introduction of grasses and plants essentially 
different from the wild growth. The enclosures, likewise, 
arrest the fires, alluded to in the beginning of this paper, and 
thus prevent the annual destruction of shrubs, and the small 
sprouts of arborous plants. When these fires are prevented 
from sweeping over the surface of wet prairies, for several 
years, they are soon covered by a dense growth of alder, 
which eventually gives place to the vegetables named in 
the former paragraph. This change, however, does not 
take place, until the soil has changed its character, by the 
introduction of sand and gravel from the surrounding eleva- 
tions. This is effected rapidly after the hills and table lands 
are cultivated; for when the soil is broken it is easily driven 
downwards by rains and running streams. 

Thus the immense natural meadow; the residence of the 
beaver, the otter, and the water-rat; the place of grass and 
flowers, is reduced, by natural causes, to a dense forest, fur- 
nishing timber, and other materials in agriculture, and the arts. 
The basin of the lake, over which the Indian paddled his bark 
canoe, is filled, and its place known no more, except to the 
philosopher, who can read in the rocks, the pebbles, the sand, 
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and the trees, the records of the past. The watery sheet has 
given place to farms and villages, and the sound of the ham- 
mer, the axe, and the bell, is heard in the valley which once 
echoed with the shouts of the aboriginal, blended with the wild 
notes of the water-fowl. 

The streams which pass through these prairies, though often 
large, flow with but little current, in a very serpentine 
direction, through a dark alluvial soil which contains but few 
pebbles, and no large bowlders. In many instances, a large 
vegetable growth, similar to that found in the neighboring 
ponds, arises from the bottom of the stream. Their shores are 
more elevated than the surfaces of the adjacent marshes, or 
prairies, and hence they are thickly covered by trees of a supe- 
rior growth. ‘I'he stately white-elms, so abundant along their 
immediate borders, contribute much to the formation of a 
beautiful landscape. ‘Their trunks seem to be placed at regu- 
lar distances from each other, while their long branches meet 
and coalesce so completely, that they form a most extensive 
natural arbor. Early in the spring, multitudes of squirrels 
resort to them, from the neighboring hills, in order to feast on 
the expanding buds. Before the country was thickly settled, 
and the beauties of nature defaced by the hand of art, herds 
of deer might often be seen feeding on the undergrowth of 
these bottoms. At this period but few logs were found upon 
the surface. Occasionally a large prostrate elm, or sycamore, 
upon which a pheasant sat and thumped away the morning, 
pointed out the spot where the brawney squatter had feasted 
on wild honey, or labored to bring down a ‘coon’ or a bear. 

Wild fruits, especially plumbs, grapes, black and red haws, 
and black-berries, are abundant along the edges of wet prairies. 
In many places, in the vicinity of elevated lands, the ground 
is covered, for miles, with strawberries, but whether they are 
indigenous, or introduced by the very early settlers, I am 
unprepared tosay. ‘The blossoms of the crab, also, frequently 
fill the air, in the early spring months, with the most delicious 
odors. It is from these, together with the various other blos- 
soms and flowers, that the wild bees chiefly obtain their honey. 
They usually store their sweets in the hollow limbs and trunks 
of the neighboring trees, where they sometimes accumulate 
immense quantities. But the most delicious fruit which grows 
in wet prairies, is the cranberry. It is peculiar to marshy dis- 
tricts, and generally flourishes best in those which are covered, 
to some extent, with water. The season for gathering cran- 
berries, affords much sport to the ‘lads and lasses’ who reside 
within fifteen or twenty miles of the marshes. They usually 
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collect together in companies of eight or ten of each sex, and 
procee .d with their rakes, baskets and bags, with all the neces- 
sary provisions, except meat, in an open wagon, to the 
proposed locality. The girls generally ride, while the boys 
walk in front, each carrying his rifle, for the purpose of fur- 
nishing the meat which may be consumed during their stay. 
They also carry with them blankets, and other articles neces- 
sary for a regular ‘camp out,’ while they are absent. The 
young beaux in front, employ themselves, on their way, in 
various sallies of w it, always turning towards the belles when- 
ever a smart thing is said, in order to learn, if possible, who is 
the favorite. They also make various gestures, and assume 
different positions, or walk with assumed dignity, in order to 
produce all the effect possible on the damsels in the rear. Some 
one, however, generally soon becomes the point to which the 
various sallies of the rest are directed, when he is either com- 
pelled to gain a victory by his activity or strength, or sink into 
comparntins insignificance. When they arrive at the marsh, 

1 fire is ‘struck, and the ‘lasses’ proceed to prepare the 
y one while the "lads? wander in various directions, in search 
of squirrels, pheasants, or turkeys. After dinner they 
all proceed to the marsh, and commence the process of 
gathering. Thisis accomplished by small rakes, with crooked 
teeth, which permit the bush or vine to pass between them, 
while the berries are retained. ‘The race commences for 
the first full basket, and the gallant, who slily slips the most 
fruit into the baskets of the ladies, is sure to be the gen- 
eral favorite. At night, when the gathering is over, and 
the supper ended, which is accomplished with less ceremony 
than is usually present at the city tea-table, they indulge 
in various innocent sports around the fire, watch the full 
moon flitting under the clouds, or listen to the hootings of 
the owl, the howlings of the wolf, or to some ghost or Indian 
story, from the chief speaker of the party. After they are 
sufficiently fatigued, and have whispered the usual number of 
love-tales, they retire to rest; the females occupying the cen- 
tre of the camp, while the males, and especially the brothers, 
surround them at proper distances; for no young girl would 
engage in a regular cranberry- picking, without a brother in the 
party. The fruit thus collected, is exchanged for various arti- 
_ of dress, which are worn only, by the girls, at quiltings, 

cutching frolics, spinning matches, sabbath meetings, or 
Ww onlin parties. ‘The boys generally put on their * best’ 
when they go to Church; but when they engage in grubbing, 
or rail-mauling, they appear in buck-skin throughout. 
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Many of the wet prairies are more elevated than those 
already mentioned. They are, however, small, containin 

but few acres, and distant from streams of water. Still their 
formation appears to be the same, with those already descri- 
bed. When ditched, the peat, which they contain, becomes 
very dry, during summer seasons. A farmer once called m 

attention toa small boggy or shaking prairie, which had been 
ditched two or three years previously; but when the grass and 
small brush were set on fire, to prepare the ground for cultiva- 
tion, the surface ignited, and continued to burn for the principal 
part of the summer. ' When the fire ceased, he found he had 
a bed of earthy ashes, from three to eight feet in thickness, 
instead of the productive soil he anticipated. W. W. 





Art. I.—A DAY AT LOWELL. 


FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A RAMBLER. 


I passEp yesterday at Lowell,—a city, which has almost, 
like Jonah’s gourd, grownup inanight. I am, however, happy 
to add, that there appears no reason to anticipate, that we shall 
have occasion to apply the other part of the similitude. The 
place has become an object of so much interest, as to claim 
the attention of all travellers, whether in pursuit of informa- 
tion or amusement, and I have received so much gratification 
from the excursion, as to determine me to attempt a slight 
sketch of the place, and of my ride thither. 

The rail road between Boston and Lowel is in operation, 
and one track complete; another track is soon to be placed 
upon it. The cars start from each place, alternately every 
two hours through the day. I stepped into a car, at Boston, 
precisely at eleven o’clock, A. M., when we started off in fine 
style. ‘The cars on this road, both in finish and plan, are con- 
sidered superior to any in the country, and, with my limited 
opportunity for making comparisons, J should concur in this 
opinion. 

The distance between the two cities is thirty-six miles, and 
the transit was completed in one hour and thirty minutes, 
including a short stop for water, at the half-way. The road 
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passes over a champaign country, and runs in nearly a direct 
line, the whole distance. ‘These two circumstances favor 
the rapidity of movement; and, for a part of the way, the 
velocity with which you are carried, is truly fearful. I believe, 
however, no accident has occurred in consequence. Mile- 
posts are placed by the way-side, so that the time of going 
from one to another is readily ascertained. Some of the pas- 
sengers held their watches, and it was observed, that for a 
small part of the way we moved at the rate of a mile in two 
minutes. 

The country through which the road passes is, generally 
poor; the crops are light, and to one, whose eye is wont to 
repose upon the fertile fields of Ohio, the scene presents almost 
an aspect of sterility. 

Jowell is a city of ten years growth, and it has now a pop- 
ulation of fifteen thousand souls. ‘Twenty years ago, this 
would have been one of the last places, perhaps, where pro- 
phecy would have said,*here will stand acity.’ The situation, 
the circumstances which led to the first establishment of manu- 
factories there, and its subsequent history, are matters of 
sufficient interest to claim a passing notice. 

It stands upon an isthmus, or neck of land which was, by 
the Indians, called Wamaset. ‘This is formed by the junction 
of the rivers Merrimack and Concord; the former running 
here in an eastern direction, and separating it from Dracut, and 
the latter running in a northern direction, and separating it 
from Tewksbury. ‘The town is situated in the north-eastern 
part of the township of Chelmsford, and was formerly known 
as ‘Chelmsford Neck.’ 

The capabilities of Lowel for manufacturing purposes, seem 
to have remained unobserved till about 1819, and but for the 
searching spirit of Yankee enterprise, they might have remain- 
ed slumbering there for ages. ‘The sagacious natives are also 
supposed to have their own way of doing things, and if I am 
rightly informed, the first exploration of this country, with the 
view of converting it to manufacturing purposes, was charac- 
terised by their peculiar manner. This was undertaken in 
1819, by Kirk Boott, Esq. an opulent merchant of Boston, who 
assumed the garb of a hunter, for the purpose, it would seem, 
of concealing his object. He ascertained its vast resources, 
and in company with several other wealthy gentlemen of that 
city,entered into negotiations for the purchase of the land and 
water-privileges. It is said, the possessors of the soil parted 
with it reluctantly. ‘They were a few plain farmers, who had 
prbably been there born, and lived, and enjoyed in quiet the 
10 
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bounty which Providence had dealt out to them, though not in 
profusion, yet in sufficient abundance for their wants. They, 
however, yielded to the liberal prices offered them; and the 
Company was soon incorporated by the name of the ¢ Propri- 
etors of the Locks and Canals on Merrimack River.’ They 
commenced their operations by digging a canal from the Mer- 
rimack, near the Pawtucket Falls, across the neck, in an 
easterly direction, to Concord River, about a mile and a half 
in extent. This canal is sixty feet wide, and carries, in depth, 
eight feet of water. It is the chief canal. From this, 
branches are cut, which carry the water to the different 
manufacturing establishments. Fyrom thence it is conducted 
off to the rivers below. 

After the canal was completed, the Company erected a large 
machine shop, and commenced building machinery, and selling 
out privileges to different manafacturing companies. But they 
sell out no privileges, excepting with the right reserved to 
themselves, of digging the canals, erecting the mills, building 
the machinery, and putting the whole in operation. This they 
can do cheaper and better than it can be done by others, and it 
is for the interest of purchasers, generally, to make this stipu- 
lation. ‘Ihey have disposed of a part of their land, at an 
enormous advance on the original price. ‘That which cost 
twenty or thirty dollars per acre, they have sold for one dollar 
per square foot. 

Lowell was incorporated in 1824, and received its name 
from Francis C. Lowell, Esq., who introduced manufactories 
into the country, at an early day. There are about twenty- 
five factories now in operation; and there remain about that 
number of privileges unoccupied. When the privileges are 
all taken up, and all in full operation, it is supposed, the means 
of subsistence will be afforded to fifteen thousand people more, 
making the population of the place at least thirty thousand. 
And this result, it is anticipated, will be fully realised, in the 
course of ten years. A new canal is in the process of being 
dug, which will furnish sites for about twelve mills of the lar- 

est class; and a new Company has been formed, which has 
urchased four of these sites. 

On the first day of January, 1835, there were nine incorpo- 
rated manufacturing companies, viz: 


The Corporation of the Locks and| The Merrimack, capital $1,500,000 


Canals with acapitalof - $600,000 Hamilton, - - - - 500,000 
aeiewes - - = = 500,000 Lowell, - - - - - 500,000 
Suffolk, - - - - 450,000 Tremont, - - - - 500,000 
Lawrence, - = - 1,100,000 Middlesex, - - - 500,000 

Amountinginall,to - - - - - + = 6,650,000 
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Twenty-two mills or factories, besides the print or calico 
works, were in operation, also one hundred and sixteen thou- 
sand eight hundred and four spindles, and three thousand nine 
hundred and thirty-three looms. There were employed in the 
several works, five thousand and fifty-one females, and one 
thousand five hundred and twelve males. Seven hundred and 
fifty-three thousand two hundred and seventy yards of cloth 
are made per week, and six hundred and seventy bales of cot- 
ton, weighing two hundred and thirty-five thousand seven 
hundred pounds, consumed, and two hundred and twenty-six 
thousand yards of cloth dyed in the same period of time. 
There are consumed, per annum, eleven thousand two hun- 
dred and thirty-nine tons of anthracite coal, four thousand 
seven hundred and fifty cords of wood, and fifty thousand five 
hundred and forty-nine gallons of oil. The principal articles 
manufactured, are all kinds of machinery, cars and engines for 
rail-roads, calico-prints, sheeting, shirting, drilling, carpets, 
rugs, negro-cloth, broad-cloths, and cassimeres. 

To the foregoing statement may be added, the following 
summary remarks: 


The number of yardsof cloth made per annum at Lowell, is 39,170,040 
Pounds of cotton consumed - - - - - - - 12,256,400 
Assuming half to be Upland, and half New Orleans and Alabama, 
theconsumption of balesis - - - - = = «= 934,800 
A pound of cotton averaging - em ue - - - 3 2-10th yds. 
One hundred pounds of cotton will produce eighty-nine pounds of cloth. 
Average wages of females, clear of board, - - - $1,90 per week. 
“ s¢ of males, clear of board, - - - 80 cts. per day. 
Medium produce of a loom on No. 14, yarn, - - 38to 49 yds. per day. 
“6 ts No. 30, - - 25 to 30 
Average per spindle, - - - - - - 11-10th yard per day. 
Persons employed by the Companies are paid at the close of each month. 
The average amount of wages paid per month, - - - $89,000 
A very considerable portionof the wages is deposited in the Savings Bank. 


Consumption of starch per annum, - - - - - 310,000 Ibs. 
“ of flour for do.in mills, print-works, and bleachery, 
per annum, - + - - - -* 3,800 bbls. 


« of charcoal, - - - - - - 500,000 bushels. 


As regards the health of persons employed, great numbers 
have been interrogated, and the result shows, that six of the 
females out of ten enjoy better health than before being 
employed in the mills: of males one half derive the same 
advantage. 

As regards their moral condition and character, they are not 
inferior to any portion of the community. 

The yarn spun in a day, if extended, would reach about 
twelve times round the earth, at the equator; or from the earth 
to the moon, and nearly, or quite, back to the earth again. 
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The number of females employed in the several works, is 
estimated, in the above table, at five thousand and fifty-one; 
but in August, 1835, the number had increased to nearly seven 
thousand. Supposing all these fair ladies to be placed ina 
straight line, and allowing four feet, for each individual, which 
is but a very moderate allowance, considering the amplitude 
of modern sleeves, and this line of beauty would extend above 


five miles. ‘The incredulous, some two years since, supposed 


the declaration of Jack Downing, that he and the President 
saw ‘three mile of gals, at Lowell, to be merely a Downing- 
ville hyperbole of the gallant Major; but if our estimate be 
correct, it seems, that this statement is entitled to as much 
credit, as the others of that accurate and veritable chronicler 
of events. And it may be here added, that the cheerful and 
happy faces of these young women, their genteel appearance, 
and the becoming propriety of their manners, should disarm 
prejudice of its hostility to manufacturing establishments, and 
lachanes of their indifference to matrimony. It is also esti- 
mated in the table, that the wages of females, clear of board, is 
one dollar and eighty cents per week; but I was assured, that 
with a large class, their net salary was double that amount. 

Through the politeness of John Clark, Esq., the agent of the 
Merrimack Company, I had an opportunity of going through 
the entire works of that corporation; and the impression 
received from the survey accords with the opinion generally 
entertained, that the spinning and weaving establishments at 
Lowell excel, in some respects, any others in this country, and 
perhaps in the world. ‘The whole process is here performed, 
of converting cotton and wool, from the raw material, into 
cloth for the market, and, in some instances, this is nearly all 
done under the same roof. And it is by no means the least 
interesting part of a visit to this place, to witness, in the course 
of an hour, the complete changes of the product, as it is 
received from the planter of South Carolina, or the grazer of 
Vermont, into the beautiful fabrick, prepared for the hands of 
the tailor, or the mantua-maker. 

After the cloth is woven, it passes through the process of 
bleaching. In this there is, perhaps, nothing particularly 
interesting, excepting the extensive scale on which the bust 
ness is conducted, and the perfect manner in which it is 
executed. 

The coloring establishments are, of course, large and expen- 
sive. The art of dyeing depends upon scientific principles, 
and, in practice it is much less mechanical than any other 
part of the manufacturing process. To be perfect in the art 
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requires an intimate acquaintance with chemistry, and they 
have found it necessary to employ a chemical professor, at 
Lowell, who receives a handsome salary for his attention to 
the preparation of the coloring materials. 

The print-works are exceedingly interesting, and I believe 
it isa special favor that admits you to the inspection of them. 
Calico-printing is quite a mystery, to those who have seen no 
part of the process, All have observed the accuracy with 
which the figuring is impressed, and all, I suppose, have won- 
dered at the infinite variety of the forms, sizes and colors of 
the figures, commingled together, though in apparent confu- 
sion, not without order. ‘They are executed by machinery, 
and manual labor. ‘The part which is necessarily performed 
by hand is slow and tedious. I cannot attempt, here, to give 
any satisfactory account of this branch, but there is one pro- 
cess, Which I may mention. There is a slight nap on the 
cloth, as it comes from the loom, which must be taken off 
before it receives the impression. ‘This is done by drawing 
the cloth moderately over a bar of iron, about six inches in 
diameter, which is kept red-hot. ‘The heat of the bar is so 
intense, that you would suppose the cloth must be consumed 
by the contact; but the nap, only, is singed off, and the cloth 
uninjured. J was informed, that Professor Silliman, when he 
first witnessed the operation, found some difficulty in satisfae- 
torily explaining the result. An article on the subject, has 
since appeared in his Journal of Science. 

After spending a few hours in looking about this place, and 
observing what may be effected by the hand of industry, secon- 
ded by the enterprise of this people, and their peculiar talent of 
converting a slight natural advantage to great public and indi- 
vidual benefit, my mind has been called away to contemplate our 
fair city in the west. I have put to myself the following interro- 
gatories: What natural advantages for manufactures has Lowell, 
which Cincinnati does not possess? How many such advanta- 
ges has Cincinnati, which Lowell wants? What is there in the 
Merrimack, which is not found in the Great Miami? And 
what can be said of the Concord, which cannot also be said, 
with equal truth, of Mad River? Both of our streams, in the 
course of the year, contain the greater amount of water 
between their banks: they traverse a region of country easily 
canalled: there are no valleys to be filled up, nor mountains to 
be laid low. Our soil is unlike that of the granite hills of 
Massachusetts, resisting the crow-bar, the mattock, and the 
spade; it, on the contrary, readily yields to those implements. 
Our rivers take their rise, and run nearly the whole of their 
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courses, in a region ahove us; and we may conduct their 
water to the Ohio, at any point we please. 

But, need I add, that the canal is already cut; the water 
already brought to our doors? All things are in readiness, 
We have but to erect the manufactory, and put it in operation. 
And not only at Cincinnati, but at the different lockages 
between it and Dayton, mills may be erected to the greatest 
advantage. If the canal is insufficient in size, let it be increased 
in width. Let its amount of water be doubled. 

The resources of the Miami Valley for manufacturing pur- 
poses are very great; anda survey should be made, and their 
extent ascertained as nearly as practicable. Why is there 
any delay? Our valley is fast filling with population, the 
means of subsistence are cheap and in abundance; and if we 
want other means, capitalists from a distance with proper 
encouragement will flock to our assistance. Besides, will it 
not be better to take the surplus products of our land to our 
own market, than to carry them to Boston and New York? 

R. He 





‘IL DORT.’ 
FROM THE FRENCH OF LAMARTINE, ON NAPOLEON. 


Tue herosleeps, whose boundless fame 
Shall ev’ry future age illume, 

He sleeps; but vict’ry breathes his name, 
And sighs beside his lonely tomb. 

But thou, O France, alone shouldst mourn, 
And o’er thy faded glory weep — 

The sceptre from thy hand is torn, 
But he shall ever, ever sleep! 


He sleeps; he ne’er again shall rise, 
To bid his fearless ranks advance, 
He sleeps; and Clio faintly sighs 
His name, the cherished name of France. 
That name she cries may yet prevail, 
And o’er the wreck of battle sweep, 
But he, alas! whom I[ bewail — 
Ah! he shall ever, ever sleep! 


He sleeps; but on the conqueror’s wreath 
His royal brow must thus recline, 
And thou can’st never shade, Oh! death, 
The brightest name on glory’s shrine. 
Here soldier, let thy tears be shed, 
His fame within thy bosom keep; 
War’s mighty host he proudly led— 
But now he’ll ever, ever sleep! P. 
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A Sleigh Ride. 


Art. 1III.—A SLEIGH RIDE. 


‘ Slaying is the word; it is a deed in fashion.’ 
Shaks. Jul. Cesar. 


THE INTRODUCTION. 


( Which may be perused, or pretermitted at discretion. ) 


An idea of the fitness of things, inspires a hope that what I 
am about to write will be read. if at all, with more gratifica- 
tion in this month, than in any other of the Gregorian year. 
The magic mercury, which tells a man how cold and’ how 
warm he ought to feel, reminds every observer of its motions, 
that phlogistonic preparatives, internal, external and clinical 
should now be lavishly used. Flowers for the spring, suns 
for the summer, fruits for the autumn, and northern blasts for 
the winter; each in season, should be selected by one, who 
writes with the desire of engaging the feelings and thoughts 
of his readers. The poetical mind may, although lam not 
certain of the fact, equally appreciate all subjects at all times. 
Thus the true bard may swelter in a garret of a dog-day 
afternoon and sing of cool fountains and refreshing airs; or 
recline on a snow-bank at midnight and indite a lay to the 
melting beams of some viewless_maiden’s eyes. But the 
large and unfortunate class of mankind who are so prosaic as 
to be chiefly alive to sensation, and dormant beneath the 
touches of fancy, are more strongly impressed intellectually 
by the consideration of any matter, when physical causes 
co-operate to explain and realize it. I shall give those who 
may be inclined to follow me through a few pages, the assu- 
rance that if they are under the ‘influence of a very low 
temperature, their sympathies will be enlisted and their Sama- 
ritan inclinations aroused by the theme, therein to be discussed. 
And I take no little credit to myself for recalling at this 
particular moment, some of the incidents I shall reduce to 
shape, however imperfectly. 

My aversions and my likings are by nature and habit pecu- 
liarly strong. They may be divided under two general heads; 
the cold and the warm substances of creation. The former I 
shrink from: the latter are congenial to my idiocrasy. I love 
a warm cup of coffee, a warm day, warm water to wash in, 
a warm fire, a warm bed and a warm friend. If it were not 
bad rhetoric I should love warm ice-cream. My father, who 
died while my young ideas were in the germ, was frequently 
quoted by my other parent and used to say, ‘there was no 
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effect without a cause, for the obvious reason that there was 
no cause without an eflect; otherwise, 1t would be an effect in 
itself, because —’ I don’t knowhow the proposition ended, for 
my mother never could remember more than this much; which, 
as far as it goes, I take to be true in the abstract and am about 
to prove by an application. ‘The cause of my present con- 
firmed desire for caloric is partly innate; but 1s principally 
owing to the mode in which I was reared. Of this, 1 am 
fixedly certain; that frigidity is my aversion: and a faint 
sketch of my early years will explain the why and wherefore. 

It is impossible, as every reflecting person will admit, for 
me to say positively what my feelings and proper capabilities 
were, from my nativity to my third or fourth year: but my 
good mother, whose affectionate vigilance I no longer enjoy, 
had a notion that I was constitutionally delicate; that I should 
die early, or if | attained maturity would be a little weak man; 
an apt recipient for the contents of Pandora’s box, and liable 
to be kicked and cuffed by every robustuous fellow, whose 
person typed the bone and sinew of the community. In 
accordance with these amiable forebodings, various measures 
were devised to invigorate my system and ensure the integrity 
of my frame. ‘The first preventives and appliances used for 
this great end are not all in my memory. The faculty, one 
after another were called in; and nine-tenths of the materia 
medica, were ministered to cleanse my stuffed bosom, in the 
shape of powders, pills, plasters and phials full of any thing 
but sweet oblivious antidotes, since young as I then was, | 
remember the physic still. 

There was one graduate of the healing art, whom J have 
particular reasons not to forget. He is long ago deceased and 
for the benefit of medical science in the west, I may be allowed 
a few words of himself, and his theory and practice, as illus- 
trated upon my infantile person. 

Doctor Vulcan Flint was celebrated in my native place, one 
of the great Atlantic cities, for his cures: if he killed many of 
his patients, his own adroitness or professional etiquette con- 
cealed the fact. He was a large, bandy-legged, square-shoul- 
dered, conical-headed, flat-faced man, pitted by small-pox in 
cavities like a honey-comb, and having a voice like a saw-mill 
in full operation. ‘This exterior was presented at the respec- 
able age of fifty. It is said, that when more juvenile, he made 
love with such energy and decision, that the fair object of his 
affections was seized with fits, terminating in a chronic nervous 
affection, which in seven months proved fatal. In visiting his 
patients, Dr. Flint rode in a wagon without springs, and 
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always at a full trot; for the philosophy of his system, was 
rough exercise, as absolutely necessary to maintain the 
animal economy in perfection, while he deprecated ease of 
whatever description. He was not one of those empirics who 
would as lief be hanged, as swallow a single bottle of their 
own decoctions. What he preached, he practiced. The 
floors of his house were bricks, with the angles laid upwards: 
his metallic bedstead resembled a huge gridiron; a log was his 
pillow and raw hides completed his dormitory apparatus. He 
washed with sand and brown soap and dried himself with 
hair-cloth: an under-shirt of cotton bagging and woolen stock- 
ings were sported in July ;—all to keep up a healthy action of 
the skin. 

The habits of this excellent individual are a copious index 
to his dicta and decisions in my own as well as others’ cases. 
Twice daily was i Javed in hard lime-stone water, rubbed with 
bran and rolled vigorously in a Wilton rug. My head was 
curried with a brush like a horse-radish grater for the purpose of 
assisting the capillary growth. Old ‘Tabitha, my gentle nurse, 
was instructed to lay me across her knee and pat me briskly 
between the shoulders to promote the circulation: when the 
breath was nearly driven out of my body, this salutary opera- 
tion, for the time was discontinued, as it was then supposed to 
have taken full effect. Spoon victuals were deemed enerva- 
ting by Doctor Flint; accordingly stale dry bread and water 
crackers supplied their place. During the painful process of 
teething, I was kindly permitted to bite on a rat-tail file, to 
assist my swollen gums. I enjoyed the fresh air in a small 
straw carriage, which a servant dragged over the stones in 
an unfrequented part of the city; the pavement being esteemed 
too smooth for healthful excitement. 

Notwithstanding this unique and admirable course of treat- 
ment I pined away. My fond mother mildly hinted to the 
doctor one day, the propriety of calling ina consulting physi- 
cian; which piece of presumption opened the flood-gates of 
his wrath and set his saw-mill going with unwonted power and 
rapidity: but she, being timid as well as credulous and confi- 
ding, and apprehensive of losing his valuable aid, forbore to 
broach the subject a second time. 

The secret of my continued decline was at last traced tomy 
cradle, in which I experienced my only repose free from the 
discipline incurred in my waking moments. A straw mattress 
displaced my downy little bed, and the rockers, those delicious 
narcotics, were esteemed too easy, and were accordingly 
notched all round. Thereafter, my slumbers were about as 
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refreshing as the tread-mill exercise of those praise-worthy 
bipeds, who have the privilege of earning their bread, by the 
sweat of their brow. Still I grew worse and worse; and 
when my life seemed dwindled to the shortest span, it was 
determined that a journey over the mountains might possibly 
restore me; and I was taken to the white sulphur springs. 
Dr. Flint had given my mother express directions which she 
duly obeyed; such as going in the stage-coach instead of her 
own carriage; and the usual injunctions on the subject of diet, 
but the latter were unnecessary, for I was too weak to swallow 
any thing. 

After being a few days at this watering place, and lying on 
a truckle bed, the cradle having been too unwieldly to trans- 
port thither, my strength began to return; I could take a little 
soup, which old Tabitha smuggled from the kitchen and my 
convalescence was rapid. ‘The benevolent nurse carried me 
about every morning and evening, and long ago as it was, [ 
think I can remember the transporting sensations of returning 
health. 

Still, however, I was pale and emaciated. A spare, middle 
sized gentleman, whose chest seemed caved in; with bladder 
cheeks, red nose, red cravat and brick-dust wig, from under 
which grey hairs hung out all round, like icicles about the tiled 
roof of a Dutch farm-house, used to observe my sickly appear- 
ance, and frequently enquired about my case. In a fortnight 
he had become familiar, and gave my mother, his card —‘ Zero 
Boreas, M. D., Gravestone, Maine.’ He was the inventor of 
a new system, based, as he asserted, upon long experience and 
frequent experiment; which he denominated the ‘frigid.’ This 
eminent practitioner had a tongue as subtle as quicksilver and 
as glib as ice. ‘The phenomena of all diseases he reduced to 
an excess of internal animal heat; to be antagonized, of course, 
by cold, naturally; and artificially, by the aid of his celebrated, 
patent, anti-igneous pills, and his imperial, condensed, polar, 
gelid lotion. His liberal maxim was, no cure no pay; and he 
so far initiated himself into my indulgent parent’s good graces, 
that she gladly consigned me, to ensure a more speedy recov- 
ery, unto his tender mercies. 

On awaking, every day, I had a matutinal shower bath, 
which was suffered to deluge my denuded body, until it was 
blue, and life was apparently extinct. Resuscitation was 
effected by exposure to the morning breeze. Two of the 
patent, anti-igneous pills were then engulphed; and I was 
thinly clad, except my feet which were left uncovered, that 
my toes might always have the benefit of the fresh air. The 
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windows and doors of the house, I should here observe, were 
kept open, particularly during thunder-storms, which were 
frequent; for the same general effect. Before dinner, I was 
rubbed freely with the condensed, polar, gelid lotion from head 
to foot. ‘The substance of my nutriment, was cold potatoes 
and iced milk. At sundown, the shower-bath was again in 
requisition; animation departed and was recalled as before; and 
was put to bed, with three of the patent pills in my stomach. 
For nearly a calendar month, this regimen was pursued; and 
original as it was, a relapse of my debility, fever and pulmonary 
inflammation, ensued. 

About this time, an old lady, who had come to the springs, 
with the asthma and rheumatism, died; when Doctor Boreas, 
her attendant physician was arrested for manslaughter. This, 
my mother thought, extremely cruel, especially as I was 
thereby deprived of his advice and his nostrums: however, 
growing hourly worse, she suddenly packed up and returned, 
that | might not die, away from home. When | arrived there, 
my mother’s distress was greatly heightened by learning the 
unexpected and disastrous intelligence, that she could no lon- 
ger command the skill of Doctor Vulcan Flint; which at this 
critical juncture was so imperatively requisite; for he, alas, 
had duly given up the ghost. ‘Trotting his horses too fast, one 
dark night, he had run against a lamp-post, was thrown from 
his wagon, and expired instantly, of a fractured skull. 

The next Esculapian professor, called to my succor, disa- 
greed in toto, from his predecessors. He prescribed warm 
treatment, warm clothes and comfortable apartments. Under 
his care I recruited rapidly; and in a few months, was in the 
enjoyment of robust health. Doctor Paradise still continued 
his visits, and cautioned Mistress Tabitha against the winter 
air; for I cried lustily whenever it blew on me for a moment. 
From that time, | date my torrid propensities and indomitable 
abhorrence of cold; and have never opposed them without 
rueing the consequences, nor indulged in them without manifest 
benefit. 

I grew apace, and in due season was sent to school; the 
precaution being taken always, when there was the least bleak- 
ness in the weather, to wrap me up well, and have me carried 
to the young temple of letters, in a servant’s arms. It was 
a matter of contract between the worthy pedagogue, who 
there presided, and my considerate mother, that I should sit 
close by the stove, and always warm my slate before cyphering. 

When a stout boy, my school-mates used to jeer me, in spite 
of the master’s threats, and switches, on account of my fears 
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of the cold; for I sedulously avoided sle s, sliding, snow-ball- 
ing, and all such arctic amusements. I used then, when 
reading an abridgment of Goldsmith’s Animated Nature, to 
wonder why men should not lie torpid like toads and terra- 
pins, from October to April; and the marvel has not departed 
from me even unto this day. On one occasion I was shamed 
into going on a skating excursion: and while on the subject, I 
would remark, that no person should try a frozen stream or 
pond, until he has become an adept with the Dutch locomo- 
tives, used for skimming over such a surface. The truth of 
this maxim, I first experienced®on that expedition. I was fal- 
ling and floundering constantly: my school-fellows left me 
alone, half perished, while they flew up the glassy river. I 
blew hot on my fingers, but they would not stay hot; and I 
began to scramble towards the shore, being too benumbed 
to unstrap my skates. I thought I would proceed with a reso- 
lution like that of the negro preacher, who announced to his 
sable congregation, that ‘next sabbath, God willin’ and weather 
permittin’, there would be divine sarvice; and the sabbath 
arter, they should hab it, wedder or no!’ 1 moved on waen 
made a bold stroke, braced myself up like a corporal, and gli- 
ded swiftly forward. I saw an opening before me, and the 

ler moving—lI just saw it too late, and plunged in: ten 


thousand ice-bolts seemed to pierce me! 
* * * * 


Ah me! what perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron!’ 

The immortal Butler must have had skate-irons in his mind, 
when he penned the couplet; thus, at least, every one will 
freely admit, that I have good reason to believe. My writing, 
is sufficient evidence that somebody rescued me—as I was 
told, a bystander, who beheld me in the sea of troubles, and 
with timely hand snatched me out and bore me_ home. 
Thenceforth I was determined never to buckle such ill fortune 
on my feet. Yet, to recapitulate the many mischances, if not 
so dangerous, more prolonged and disagreeable, which have 
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stature, is now no more. Her care of me, and her employ- 
ment of Doctors Flint and Boreas I remember more in sorrow 
than in anger, She spared the rod, but every other cutaneous 
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child, for the reader well knows the methods he employed to 
keep me refrigerated. : 

There is something so sweet in childhood, that in whatever 
scenes of deprivation and pain it may have been passed, 
memory will fondly linger about them: and although I have 
the description of a pleasure party in view, the spirit of long 
past hours, will guide my pen and thrust aside the thoughts of 
recent times. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


‘Don. Didst learn, Vincenzio, how the council ended? 
‘Vin. They parted, one and all resolved to slay. — Act 4, Scene 2, 


It was an unfortunate circumstance for me, that [ should 
have become acquainted with Cynthia St. Bernard, in the 
early part of November 18—. It was a charming, mild 
evening, and my virgin heart was enraptured with the lady: 
but the next day came a rain, and the hibernal atmosphere 
prevailed violently and uninterruptedly. Her aunt, a bloom- 
ing widow, with whom she was passing the winter in town, 
lived only a few squares from my lodgings; but 1 would not 
face the wind to woo a goddess born. ‘Three months had 
passed away, I was housed the while, thinking by day and 
dreaming by night of Cynthia: yet unable to gather courage 
for the frequent visits cf a lover, I resigned myself, with self 
reproach, and a few bitter curses involuntarily breathed against 
one who shall be nameless, as the chief author of my condi- 
tions, to the loss of the matchless maiden. I never go to 
Christmas dinners or make New-year’s calls; they are both 
heathenish customs, which, if traced to their origin, would 
doubtless be found among the Greenlanders or savages of 
Nootka Sound. On this ever present theme, before a bright 
fire of pure anthracite, ] sat musing one morning, when my 
servant entered and handed me a delicately folded note of the 
following purport: 

‘Mrs. Amazonia Norway presents her compliments to Mr. 
Prometheus Fitz-ague, and requests the pleasure of Mr. F's 
company this afternoon. Mrs. N. wishes the advice of Mr. 
F. on a subject of importance, and will be at home at four 
o’clock. 

‘ Marble Row, February 1.’ 

I looked out of the window: the snow was descending in 
flakes like ostrich feathers; and six inches on the ground. 

‘Scipio,’ I cried, ‘how dare you bring me this note?’ 
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‘Why sar, I take it back if you wish— Boy left it at the 
door. Hope nobody gwine to ’sult you sar?’ 

‘What shall do? Scipio, is it cold out of doors?’ 

‘Neber cold when it snows, sar!’ 

‘Get out of the room, you black rascal: tell me it is not 
cold when it snows!’ 

Scipio disappeared. I cooled my wrath before the grate: 
picked up the note, inhaled the perfume, and read it thrice. 
¢ A subject of imporiance—’ 1 wenton musing. Perhaps Miss 
Cynthia is in the case: her aunt always was my friend. But 
I have heard thata French Count has been dangling there, and 
with some success: perhaps he has run away with her. 
‘S’death, ll vo and see!’ and | rang the bell furiously. 

‘Scipio!’ 

‘Yes sar.’ 

‘Call a hack: a close, substantial one. Be quick.’ 

‘Yes sar.’ f 

I hastily dressed myself for the emergency. The carriage 
was at the door; 1 ‘cast one longing, lingering look’ upon the 
fusing anthracite, and hurried into the vehicle, with an injunc- 
tion about speed to the driver. In two minutes and a half | 
was in Mrs. Norway’s drawing-room. 

‘Why, Mr. Fitz-ague, I am glad to see you; but did not 
expect this pleasure until four.’ 

‘Thank you, said 1, monopolizing the hearth; but Mrs. Nor- 
way, | was too impatient to hear the secret of your note. 
What has happened? Is Miss Cynthia ill? Has she been 
addressed? Is she engaged? Has she eloped? What is the 
matter?’ 

‘Miss Cynthia! Her name was not mentioned.’ 

‘True!’ I replied, ‘but the business: what is it?’ 

* Your coat is scorching, Mr. Fitz-ague. Something seems 
to trouble you. Are you well?’ 

‘Oh, perfectly: never better in all my life.’ 

* You will stay and dine with us? Cynthia is out, but will be 
in soon. 

‘Very happy indeed: will stay with great pleasure. Did 
you say Miss St. Bernard was out?’ 

‘Yes, out.’ 

‘Ah! that is not at home.’ 

‘No, she is shopping.’ 

‘Oh! bridal dress, Mrs. Norway?’ 

* Why, no.’ 

* That is not the matter then?’ 

‘Surely not! This is fine snow.’ 
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‘Yes—no;_about as lew as snow usually is.’ 

‘In truth, do you think it will continue?’ 

‘No doubt of it: one can hardly see ten yards. Sad pros- 

ect.’ 

‘Well, then, I'll tell you. We had intended, that is Cynthia, 
Count Sangfroid and | , : 

‘Count Nangfros? Is he with her?’ 

‘No sir? But w! hy interrupt me? I was going to say — 
we had intended to collect a few friends here. at four o’c lock; 
those who understand such things; and, if the snow continued, 
to make a sleighing party.’ 

‘Did you send for me, Madam, for this?’ 

‘Yes, certainly! Indeed, my dear Mr. Fitz-ague, | know 
your partiality for my niece, though you have met her but 
once; I find the Count rather too attentive; and, although his 
rank is unquestionable and his manners very polished, yet I 
am extremely averse to marriages between American ladies 
and noble foreigners. I think it anti-republican. If such a 
man love one of our native maidens, let him relinquish his 
title.’ 

‘] agree with you exactly, Mrs. Norway; I think there 
should have been an article in the constitution prohibiting ladies 
from taking titled husbands, just as all citizens are forbidden 
to receive titles or foreign honors of any kind.’ 

‘But to the point. I imagine the sleighing will be excellent 
and the ride delightful.’ 

‘Very delightful!’ 

‘And the company — 

‘Who are they?’ 

‘That we cannot tell until those | expect here this afternoon, 
are consulted.’ 

‘Whom do you expect, Madam?’ 

‘ First, there is young Lieutenant Harper who has been to St. 
Petersburg, and knows all the essential comforts of winter 
excursions. Mr. Lemon— you don’t know him, | believe — 
he is from Vermont; and they do say, he used to keep a bar: 
but be that as it may, he has nothing of the publican im his 
manners; and, as his friends aver, niakes superlative punch, a 
sine qua non, as you are aware.’ 

‘Who else?’ 

‘Miss Ariel Flake, one of the most sylph-like creatures you 
ever saw; and as blithe as a butterly: Doctor Merriweather, 
whom you know; and Milo O’Brien.’ 

‘For my part, Mrs. Norway, I have some doubts of the wis- 
dom of such a multitude of counsellors.’ 
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‘ But they all have their friends: our object is to have a large 
party.’ 

‘ Have you determined on the place of resort?’ 

‘Not yet.’ 

At this moment Miss St. Bernard entered the room. The 
atmosphere to which she had been exposed, only heightened 
the charms which had so long dwelt in my memory. I felt 
confused; for during three months’ residence with a particular 
friend, I had not once called upon the young lady. Oh! Doc- 
tor Boreas, how often have I reddened on thy account! She 
was as affable as beautiful, and smiled divinely. 1 thought by 
her side I could almost face a north-wester: she no more 
regarded the blast than the pole star, and this hardihood was 
remarkable in the family. ‘To seem afraid in her eyes, would 
be utter shame, and after a few words, and a lame apology 
about my sedentary habits, for having so entirely neglected 
Mrs. Norway’s niece, | walked boldly towards the window, 
looked out fiercely as a bear upon the bleaching storm, and 
exclaimed with very little tremor in my voice, * what a glori- 
ous sight!’ 

‘Oh, perfectly delightful, said Miss Cynthia, while her eye 

listened at the awful spectacle. ‘1 wish it was in fashion for 
Raed to build snow castles, and make battle from their white 
ramparts, as I have seen little boys do. 

‘I wonder, thought I to myself, ‘if it is possible to woo and 
win her.’ Mrs. Norway and she were talking apart. ‘I won- 
der,’ I still thought, ‘if it is possible! ‘To-day, 1 will begin: 
that French Count Sangfroid, if he can live imbedded in a 
glacier, shall find his equalin me. By heavens, I will try! my 
courage is now screwed up to the sticking place. Yes, it is 
frozen and cannot be moved. Yet if she were mine, this 
mode of life could not continue always: once married, and no 
more sleigh-rides, no theatre, no opera going, no balls, no par- 
ties, except in summer.’ I again looked out of the window: 
the scene was appalling. ‘What!’ I mused on, ‘let my wife 
drag me out on such a day as this!’ 1 thrust my hands into 
my pockets, forgetting the ladies’ presence, and paced up the 
room, shook my head, and stamping my feet, mvoluntarily 
cried out, ‘never!’ 

*T was said and could not be recalled. The ladies looked 
at me, and I at them, utterly confounded. Miss St. Bernard 
laughed: * Are these your sedentary habits, Mr. Fitz-ague?’ 

I collected a reply: *‘ No Miss; I have determined, since I 
have had the happiness of seeing you, never to indulge them 
again!’ And I looked as ardent as a Franklin stove full of 
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flaming hickory. The ice being broken, (what a powerful 
figure itis!) I had not much difficulty in continuing a con- 
versation with the young lady. At dinner I played the 
amiable with all my might, although the table was between 
me and the fire-place. Mrs. Norway was summoned to the 
drawing-room: some of the expected schemers had arrived. 

I took the opportunity of saying a thousand glowing things 
to Miss St. Bernard; touched upon my dislike of wintry 
weather, to forestall ridicule; and indulged a presumptuous 
hope that the inspiring nature of her presence might ensure 
the pleasure of a place next herself during the excursion. To 
this she readily acquiesced, and in happy mood, we joined the 
sage advisers collected to determine on the arrangements. 

Many came to the city and mingled in the society of my 
own circle and departed, after a winter’s residence, with- 
out my acquaintance; for I remained in my burrow, secluded 
from all save a few choice spirits who chose to visit uncere- 
moniously. Among the assembled advisers for the horrible 
design which Mrs. Norway had in view, were a few strangers 
to me. All this consultation for what? Indeed, I cannot 
answer: to no one could it be a greater mystery than to 
myself—a dozen people nearly all of legal years of discre- 
tion, and some almost on the downhill of life, making a grave 
matter of the question, whether they should cool their toes and 
noses in a particular manner, or procure that agreeable end 
with a concerted plan. 

‘Ah! Mr. Fitz-ague, you shall settle it, cried half a dozen 
voices, as I entered the room. 


‘Settle what?’ 

There was a babel of responses; but Milo O’Brien, Esquire, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, quelled the tumult by talking 
louder than all the rest. And well he might; for a better 
sprout of the green isle is rarely seen on a foreign soil. He 
had graduated in Dublin college, where they speak the purest 
English in the world; and afterwards determined to apply his 
talents to the science of American jurisprudence. A calm 
succeeded the storm, quelled by the pulmonary efforts of the 


counsellor. 
‘It is my clear opinion,’ said he, ‘that the snow will not fall 


much longer, if it is going this year to stop at all before mid- 
summer: and to-morrow night the road will be beaten and 
beautifully level, especially up and down the river hills.’ 

‘No question of th: t,’ cried an indefinite-faced lady, with a 
wheezy voice, and green velvet cloak. I thought she looked 
tenderly at the niet attorney as she thus acquiesced. 

12 
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It was agreed on all hands that the following evening would 
be favorable; and leaving the ‘ when,’ the next port of discus- 
sion was the ‘whither.’ One proposed the ten-mile stone; 
another Mr. Goodman’s country seat, which might be made 
ready by sending out to the tenant; Miss Ariel Flake warbled 
a wish for a longer excursion. Mrs. Norway being at home, 
was too polite to dictate; the indefinite-faced lady thought the 
five-mile stone on the ridge far enough; and Counsellor O’Brien, 
to fix the distance satisfactorily, declared we should take a 
bye-road where there were no mile stones at all. Lieutenant 
Harper was beginning a description of the environs of St. 
Petersburg, when Mr. Lemon interrupted him to enquire, what 
beverage the Russians preferred. 

‘Perhaps Count Sangfroid could tell. The French have 
good reason to know something about the empire generally;” 
said I to Miss St. Bernard. The elegant foreigner soon after 
entered the room. The debate again rose high. ‘The distance 
seemed less important than the selection of a house where all 
would be welcome, with good cheer and spacious dancing- 
room. ‘For the matter of that, observed Doctor Merriweather. 
‘most country hotels and the summer residences of our friends 
have large piazzas: my own for instance; where, ladies and 
gentlemen, | would be happy to give you a ball on a short 
notice;’ and the Doctor rubbed his hands and looked at Mrs. 
Merriweather for concurrence. She began with ‘My dear, 
and was evidently about to state some serious objection, when 
Miss Ariel Flake interrupted her, saying: 

‘Oh! Mrs. Norway! what a pity uncle Featherstone 
is laid up with the gout; *t would be such a dear nice place 
for the ball.’ 

‘ Miss Flake,’ said the green-islander, * permit me to observe, 
with equal force ona similar point, that if my grandfather's 
eastle in Tipperary were only in the neighborhood of this 
city, it would be the most elegant place in the whole world for 
our festivity.’ 

‘Charming, charming place, that!’ insinuated the indefinite- 
faced lady; ‘I have seen it ina collection of the ¢ beauties of 
Ireland.’ 

‘The beauties of Ireland, Miss! Why, a book as big as the 
three kingdoms would never contain themall. Every thing in 
Ireland is beautiful: the people and the dumb beasts; the cities, 
country, crops, roads, trees, manners, customs, language, 
spirit, character, education, religion, intelligence, honor, hon- 
esty, bravery, politeness, liberty, freedom, patriotism, poetry. 
prose, politics, philanthropy , 
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‘Hold! hold! Mr. O’Brien! You are straying from the 
subject-matter,’ cried Mr. Lemon. * Pray, Mrs. Norway, do 
you expect much of a squeeze? If not, | might suggest the 
house of a hospitable friend, with whom, perhaps, the company 
is not acquainted, but who —’ 

‘Beg pardon for interrupting you; but really, the idea of 
a man suflermg himself to be taken literally by storm, per- 
haps by several hundred people, whom he does not know, 
exceeds the hospitality of the lrish themselves, who taught the 
science to the whole world. At any rate the company ought 
to ride to his house to get acquainted with him, before they 
go there at all.’ 

‘Not necessary, Mr. O’Brien, he would, if he could, quarter 
a regiment at a day’s notice.’ 

‘Really, Mr. Lemon, I would feel some delicacy in flitting 
about a stranger’s halls, exclaimed Miss Flake. 

‘] dont think,’ said Doctor Merriweather, ‘the time would 
pass pleasantly.’ 

‘l agree with you, my dear, said Mrs. Merriweather. 

‘Something similar was done by a party of us on the Neva, 
in twenty-nise,’ said Lieuteuant Harper. 

‘ Being apropos,’ said the Counsellor, I might relate that my 
ancestor, the seventh earl O’Brien, after the battle of Boyne, 





entertained King William and suite, without previous notice 
or acquaintance, for they did not give himany. ‘The like of it 


was never —’ 

‘That reminds me,’ interrupted Doctor Merriweather, ‘of 
the grand tournament given near Philadelphia, during the revo- 
lution, by the British officers. It was without parallel in this 
country, in brilliancy and general effect. My great-grand- 
mother, who was a reigning belle, used to tell —’ 

‘Never mind your great-grandmother, she is no longer a 
belle, Doctor, but let us to the point.’ 

‘Right, Mr. O’Brien: I stand corrected.’ 

‘As the company do not appear pleased with my propost 
tion, I must withdraw it,’ said Mr. Lemon. 

‘Mr. Fitz-ague,’ asked Lieutenant Harper, ‘have you 
remarked this fine view in the Scythian Annual? It is the 
place where the emperor made his entry in twenty-nine. I 
saw it from that window there.’ 

I looked at a picture of some old grave-yard-looking house, 
with some frozen wretches in furs. 

‘Startlingly true!’ answered 1, with a shudder. 

‘Never mind that view,’ said Mrs. Norway. ‘I wish you 
to take another of the subject. Some of the company have 
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remained completely silent during this momentous discussion; 
and you, Mr. Fitz-ague,among the number. Now, I wish you 
to nominate.’ : 

‘ Why, really, Mrs. Norway, I must decline being particular: 
I am positively certain that 1 would enjoy myself as much at 
one place as another. But may | take the liberty of sugges- 
ting that, probably, Count Sangfroid —’ 

‘Pardon me, Sir,’ said the nobleman, bowing; ‘I ma 
intimate, that our fair hostess, who has not made any proposi- 
tion herself, shall, if it meet her approbation, name a spot to 
which the company will agree. It appears to me the most 
speedy and efficacious plan.’ 

‘Entirely so,’ said the Counsellor. 

‘Yes, Mr. O’Brien!’ echoed the indefinite-faced lady. 

‘Delightful!’ breathed Miss Ariel Flake. 

‘Absolutely so,’ decided the Lieutenant. 

‘ Seasonably remarked,’ said Doctor Merriweather. 

‘Yes! my dear, responded Mrs. Merriweather. 

‘An excellent ingredient, exclaimed Mr. Lemon. 

* Do, aunt, urged Miss Cynthia. 

‘Nem. con.,’ cried I. 

‘ Why, ladies and gentlemen,’ began Mrs. Norway, ‘I feel 
flattered by your confidence in my ability for a selection. 
That you have not been able, at such short notice, to agree 
upon a place, does not surprise me: in anticipation of this, I 
have already caused arrangements to be made at Cypress 
Hall, where | will be too happy to see you and your friends. 
Do you accede?’ 

‘How can we help ourselves?’ said the lawyer. 

* We cannot,’ agreed the indefinite-faced lady. 

* And the large ball-room — delightful!’ cried Miss Flake. 

‘ As large as the Tremont,’ observed Mr. Lemon. 

‘Or that of Prince Grizzleowsky,’ added the Lieutenant. 

*°T will be as pleasant as the Christmas-week-ball,’ remar- 
ked Doctor Merriweather. 

‘I hope so, my dear,’ hazarded Mrs. Merriweather. 

‘Mr. Fitz-ague?’ asked Cynthia. 

‘ Indubitably,’ answered I. 

‘C'est fini,’ whispered the Count. 

‘°T is then fixed: to-morrow evening, and at Cypress Hall. 
All agree.’ 

‘All! All! All! All! All All!’ cried half a dozen voices. 

‘All! Every-body! The whole of us!’ superadded the 
Counsellor. 
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‘I, myself, contmmued Mrs. Norway, ‘will send the cards 
to a number, who, doubtless, will very generally attend. 
And I hope that each of you will not fail to invite as many of 
your friends as possible, in order to render the affair decidedly 
brilliant!’ 

‘Set me down for fifty!’ cried Mr. Milo O’Brien. 

‘Madam,’ said Count Sangfroid to Mrs. Norway, ‘if the 
time was not so near at hand — which makes my suggestion 
impracticable — it would add much to the eclat, if we could 
go en costume.’ 

‘An elegant idea!’ vociferated the Counsellor. 

‘IT admire your taste, Mr. O’Brien,’ answered the indefinite- 
faced lady. 

‘A fancy-ball — extatic!’ sighed Miss Ariel Flake. 

‘Quite in the Russian style,’ observed Lieutenant Harper. 

‘Unlike the Vermonters, though,’ answered Mr. Lemon. 

‘So apropos to the occasion,’ remarked Doctor Merri- 
weather. 

‘Perfectly so, my dear, agreed his wife. 

‘With the Count’s usual —’ 

‘You are too kind,’ said the individual addressed by the 
last speaker, bowing with graceful profundity. 

‘ Let us, to pass the time,’ said I, ‘discuss suitable charac- 
ters for each of us. Mrs. Norway.’ 

‘Well! what think you of a Lapland dowager-princess?’ 

‘In perfect keeping with the thermometer,’ said the Doctor. 

‘Mr. Fitz-ague, do suggest a character for me.’ 

‘Well, Miss Flake, suppose — you personate Miriam, Aa- 
ron’s sister, when she took a timbrel, and danced with the 
maidens.’ 

‘It won’t do at all, asking your pardon, Mr. Fitz-ague,’ 
said the advocate. Aaron, you may remember, was then 
upwards of eighty years old; so that his sister must have 
been, at least, seventy-five. J.et me suggest the character of 
Venus, just rising from the trough —1I mean the froth — of 
the sea.’ 

‘Ravishing! Mr. O’Brien, acceded Miss Flake, with a 
glance that quite overcame the descendant of nobility. 

‘ May I have the felicity of accompanying you?’ whispered 
he. The nymph smiled assent. 

*T think week go as Mercury,’ said the Esculapian. 

‘Yes, my dear, and I as vce wife.’ 

‘Why, Doctor, you are fond of undignified heroes. Mer- 


cury was an errand boy, and a thief to boot. Apropos, there 
was a tradition in our family, that the Irish sea was frozen 
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tight over, the first winter after the flood; and that one of my 
ancestors, whose name I never could pronounce, walked across 
it to England to see Japhet, who was said to have been there 
on a visit. Him, a wonderful character, 1 would personate.’ 

‘Such a * thought!’’ exclaimed the indefinite-faced lady, in a 
tone of admiration; ‘you would do it, Mr. O’Brien, to the 
life! 

‘Yes,’ said I to the Counsellor, ‘I admire novel charac- 
ters, and detest stale Sir Walter Raleighs, Swiss girls, Queen 
Marys, Queen Elizabeths, and such staple articles. Count 
Sangfroid, you are much taller than was Bonaparte; but still, 
I think you would figure well as * Napoleon crossing the 
Alps.’’ 

‘The Count bowed. 

‘Or at the ‘Burning of Moscow,’’ said Lieutenant Harper. 

The Count’s dark eyes flashed fiercely for an instant, but 
immediately turning to Miss St. Bernard, he inquired what 
would be her choice. 

‘ The exile of Siberia,’ said the young lady. The nobleman 
expressed his admiring accordance in conjunction with the 
Russian traveller, who continued — 

‘Mr. Lemon, | would act Peter the Great; and you?’ 

‘A Green-mountain boy: I know the dialect. And you Mr. 
Fitz-ague?’ 

‘This cold weather — Apollo, or Satan —’ 

* Or Shadrach,— Meshach and Abednego,’ volunteered the 
green-islander. 

The Count here proffered his attentions to Miss St. Ber- 
nard for the next evening, which were declined; a cloud 
re over his face for a moment, but he instantly tendered 

is services to Mrs. Norway, which were accepted. The 
indefinite-faced lady looked blank when she learned that Mr. 
Milo O’Brien was to act knight-errant to Miss Ariel Flake, for 
the party. After spending some time in chattering about 
roads and rendezvous, Cypress Hall and company, and in 
hearing elaborate and instructive remarks from Lieutenant 
Harper on Russian affairs in general — ice-declivitives, cos- 
sacks, sledging, the Kremlin, the emperor, empress and their 
eldest son, Russo-Polish aspects, the Neva, Prince Grizzleow- 
sky and his masquerades, boors, furs, and noblemen, horses 
and ladies, St. Petersburg and its founder, Russo-Turkish war, 
the ultimate Russian naval force, with other details; and 
a learned theory from the Counsellor, that Scythia was 
originally peopled from Hibernia with a dissertation on the 
antediluvian laws of the latter country; and some explanations 
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from Doctor Merriweather, of the manner in which the 
people of the south-west spent the holidays, with other inte- 
resting matters from high sources,—the divan began to 
dissolve. The philo-russian first left, promising Mrs. Norway 
some admirable Siberian petrifactions; and next, the Doctor 
and his wife, the latter with a ‘now, my dear,’ catching hold 
of his arm; the disappointed nobleman handed the indefinite- 
faced lady to her carriage; and the gratified son of Erin 
escorted the joyous nymph to her vehicle. Bidding the ladies 
adieu, I hurried home, resolved to forget both the conspirators 
and their conspiracy, and not to feed my imagination with 
anticipated sufferings and collateral horrors; but to wait 
calmly for the time, which fate had deemed should see me 
setting out on a party for Cypress Hall. 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 


Six precious souls, and all agog, 
To dash through thick and thin. —Cowrer. 


Tue lamps were just lighted in the streets as the dull twilight 
of the season, spread its veil over the city, when I sallied forth 
towards the warm-hearted and cold-blooded Mrs. Norway’s. 
Scipio had spared no pains to spare my pains: —a fur cap tied 
under the chin, with a pendant case for my nose, a fear-nought 
coat, a Boston wrapper and a Spanish mantle, doubly-lined 
boots and over-shoes, and trebly-lined gloves, gave me propor- 
tions akin to those of Jack Falstaff. ‘ Begare, | astonis meself, 
as some Monsieur said, that the rude winds were set at defi- 
ance; and in better spirits far, than | had anticipated, except 
when I thought of the utter folly of the whole proceeding, | 
trudged or waded along, to the house of my fair friend and her 
ewes niece. Ah! me, what danger and hardship will not 
one brave for a pretty woman? It is really wonderful! When 
I entered the parlor, they were bonnetted and cloaked; all 
expectancy. ‘The apparition of my dimensions created some 
surprise, but after the first greeting they were lost in the 
absorbing thoughts of the moment. I was determined to 
begin with sentiment; feeling like a navigator in search of the 
north-west passage, that the time would be short for observa- 
tion, and the perils past and in prospect too great for no good 
account. We were only waiting for our vehicle: Mr. O’Brien 
and his partner were to be called for on the way. The Count 
looked doubtful, and at times his jealous eye glanced as if it 
would scorch my hopes: but, tn vain, for I never was afraid 
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of fire. The clock struck seven; still no sleigh: a servant 
was sent to expedite the matter, and returned with the intel- 
ligence that he thought Jacob was rather in liquor or so, but 
would come directly. This was a trifle: an obfuscated driver 
is too common an animal to require description or excite 
apprehension. We waited nearly an hour longer, but Jacob 
continued invisible: another message sent, and the same 
reply —nearly ready. “I was past eight: no signs of the 
expected still. For my part, I felt inditlerent: my mind had 
been made up to the trial, and whether it came or not was all 
the same. ‘The rest were fretting and teazing, listening to 
every bell that rattled along, moving first to the window, then 
to the door, and wondering when he would come. ‘ihe clock 
and watches were consulted for the fortieth time: nine o’clock 
was fast approaching. I could not help admiring Mrs. Nor- 
way’s composure; aware that many of her guests might arrive 
before her and with all the usual cares of a fashionable hostess 
before her, she betrayed no impatience which was not good 
naturedly shown. At last the empty sleigh drove up to the 
door: we hurried out. 

‘Does Mr. Smith live here?’ asked the driver. 

It was not Jacob. I gave him a blessing, and answered in 
the negative. Offhe went. Another long period of suspense, 
and Jacob actually did come. We rushed down the steps: 
Miss Cynthia and I politely fixed ourselves on the front seat, 
preferring to ride backwards. Crack went the whip; Jacob 
stood up pretty steadily, and off we flew. 

‘Stop Jacob! stop!’ cried Mrs. Norway, and he brought up 
with some difficulty. The champaigne had been left behind; 
next to Mr. Lemon’s punch, quite indispensable: so back we 
went. Some baskets were brought out, and the sleigh being 
large, were stowed under the seats without difficulty. Once 
more we started towards Miss Ariel Flake’s for her and the 
Counsellor. The house was in a direction contrary to our 
main route, but it was reached in a short time. I held the 
reins while Jacob rang the bell, which was immediately 
answered. 

‘Miss Ariel Flake and Mr. O’Brien,’ said the sable porter, 
‘desires me to say to the ladies and gentlemen, as is in the 
sleigh, if they should call for them, that they has gone in her 
carriage to meet them, cause she waited so long, thought 
something must be the matter.’ 

Here was matter enough: nothing could be done, however, 
but to retrace our way and Jacob wheeled round. The sky 
was clear; but from the air one would have thought the sun 
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had never shone upon the earth. I pulled down my nose case, 
and dragged in my head and feet like a terrapin. At Mrs. 
Norway’s door we expected to find the carriage; but another 
disappointment awaited us. It had come and gone back; so 
a messenger was despatched to inform Mr. O’Brien, that we 
would wait. This movement occupied some thirty or forty 
minutes, and at last the sturdy Counsellor and his hiry com- 
panion made their appearance, and we all set out together. 
‘ By my faith” observed Mr. O’Brien, ‘it is a regular training 
we have had before the race: we ought to beat all the rest.’ 
‘I hope we will,’ said I, ‘ for we carry a part of the stakes.’ 
‘Steaks is it? Why have they not steaks in the country, 
without carrying them out?’ ‘ 
A laugh at the Hibernian’s classical misapprehension, which 
he bore in good part, restored in a measure, our drooping 
spirits. ‘The Count laughed too, from politeness, but I doubt 
from any other reason. The shop windows were brilliantly 
lighted, and we drove merrily on, although it was past ten, 
when we should have been at Cypress Hall. In the suburbs 
of the city, some juvenile democrats were drawn up for a 
pitched snow-ball fight, on each side of the street. As we 
were rapidly approaching the signal was given; and before we 
could be aware of it, were running the gauntlet between the 
furious belligerents, who hurled from each side their white 
missiles, in defiance of our threats. One, well soaked, struck 
Jacob between the eyes, which easily destroyed his balance, 
and he supined between me and Miss Cynthia. I seized the 
reins, when a ball like a stone knocked them from my hands. 
Away the horses went, unguided and unrestrained. Coun- 
sellor O’Brien, in opening his mouth, received therein a 
compliment of the congealed element, and Miss Flake’s bon- 
net was knocked into a cocked hat. How the rest fared, I 
dont know, for all attention was absorbed in the flying steeds: 
the lines were under their heels and irrevocable: the shouts of 
the boys had aroused all their mettle. Mrs. Norway was 
silent, Miss Cynthia grew pale, the Count gave directions in 
French, while O’Brien halloed wo! wo! in our woful situation: 
Jacob hiccupped, and Miss Flake melted away in a swoon. 
On we went: the suspense grew awful, and the air cut like 
cupping lancets: the horses began to mount a hill and I hoped 
they would there tire:— but they were four, and their blood 
good and wind long. Up we went, and reaching the top of 
the acclivity, they veered to the left; —’t was quick as thought, 
and down we went over the other side. How many feet was 
our descent, I never measured; but retaining my senses, it 
13 
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seemed we were on the banks of the bottomless pit. The 
sleigh and I had parted, and I was rolling, solus, over and over, 
and at length, doubled up tight in thesnow. Right lustily did 
I call; but no answer i one my ear. I listened, and heard 
the bells jingling; and, like a lost sheep, woald have returned 
to the flock; but there I stuck, tangled and enveloped in my 
cumbrous garments. Again I called. 

‘There!’ answered the Counsellor at a distance; ‘ there is 
is poor Mr. Fitz-ague, dead! 1 hear him calling, unless I am 
deceived.’ 

The worthy Mr. O’Brien found me out— buried, but not 
dead, as he had supposed. With no little straining I was disin- 
terred; but my fur cap and pendant nose-case were no longer 
visible, 

‘Hang the cap, Mr, Fitz-ague: come and see how the rest 
have fared,’ 

* Nothing fair about it, I thank you, Mr. O’Brien. 
are stuffed with snow.’ 

‘And that will keep the cold out, if you are subject to the 
ear-ache!’ 

* You must lead the way.’ 

‘Bother! it’s what I cant do, that—there, do you hear a 
call? They must be lifeless, or speechless, at least.’ 

We waded towards the spot, whence the sounds proceeded; 
and much confusion and fright did the scene present. ‘The 
horses were not in sight: the sleigh was bottom upwards: arti- 
cles of dress in every direction. Miss Flake, restored to her 
senses, was dissolved in tears; Mrs. Norway, nothing daunted, 
was adjusting Miss St. Bernard’s shawl. Jacob and the Count 
were missing; but hearing a noise under the sleigh, the Coun- 
sellor, unassisted, turned it over, and there lay the twain, in 
each other’s arms: a lesson in the levelling system and republi- 
can equality, which, | venture to say, the nobleman could never 
forget. Happily, the soft cushion which nature had spread, 
made the concussion easy, although the descent was tremen- 
dous. I went to comfort Cynthia, which I did in tremulous 
accents: my head was bare, and looked venerably bleached; 
but not with the frost of time. Jacob gathered himself up; 
and the consternation and regret of the patriarch of old was 
not greater, for the loss of his son, than was the maudlin dri- 
ver’s for the loss of his team. Their trail was discovered, and 
leaving Count Sangfroid to comfort the ladies, we set out after 
the truant steeds. And I, reverently uncovered, I plunged on 
with the rest. For more than a mile, borne down with my 
fear-nought coat, Boston wrapper, and Spanish mantle, | 


My ears 
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struggled on; and then we found the equestrian quartett, 
quietly facing a fence, which had stepped their career. We 
were too glad to see them, to vent any spleen on the distance 
we had come; and mounting each a horse, we retraced our 
steps. 

i he rest had waited in the deepest anxiety and snow for 
our return; and we all, ladies excepted, set to work to gear 
the horses. All the harness had to be taken off, and to 
unbuckle the straps required bare hands: of course greatly 
loath, I laid aside the trebly-lined gloves and worked away. 
Count Sangfroid toiled manfully; Jacob directed; and Mr. 
O’Brien knowing more of cases than traces, got the straps 
inside out, and wrong end foremost so often, that we sent him 
to compose the ladies, and hunt for a stray basket of cham- 
ee ae important to be lost without an effort. Mrs. 

orway, to do her justice, behaved with fortitude and 
resignation, in her very trying situation. 

lt was approaching midnight when we were re-seated, and 
covered up as well as circumstances would permit. My cloak 
performed double duty, for head and body; but when the word 
was given, a serious question arose about the way. As to 
regaining the hill, that was impossible: Jacob affirmed that he 
knew the way: that this was the old lower road, Jt was 
certainly lower, as we had abundant reason to know — but 
whether there was any road at all, no eye could discern throngh 
the coat which covered the ground. The atmosphere became 
more and more congealing, while we remained in suspense. 
The Count suggested ee about returning to the city; 
but the others, and even myself, over-ruled the proposition: it 
would not be respectful to Mrs. Norway’s guests; therefore, 
as the only thing to be done, we relied upon Jacob’s fuddled 
memory, and started on. 

‘I agree,’ said the advocate, ‘to Jay you a wager to any 
amount, that we could not roll safely down that hill again, 
without having our necks broken.’ 

I cannot bear to be bantered, but I was rather puzzled by 
this brag: however, poking my head out, I answered, ‘1 will 
take you up, Mr. O’Brien, if you will try the experiment 
yourself,’ 

‘I beg of you not to-night,’ said Mrs. Norway. 

‘Oh! never! never! I hope,’ said Miss Flake. 

‘ Neyair!’ exclaimed Count Sangfroid. 

‘Come, Jacob; speed! speed! The horses have run for 
their own pleasure, now they shall run for ours!’ 
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We truly appeared on a road, and moved on fleetly and 
smoothly enough. There had been clear star-light, but clouds 
began to gather, and show symptoms of descending upon 
us. For an hour we had gone on steadily; the driver, sobered 
a little by this time, affirming still he knew the road: no mis- 
take about it. By Cynthia’s side, I began to feel a little 
cheered, and we talked what I never will tell; for on this 
point I am particularly scrupulous. I thought the Count’s eye, 
as he heard us whispering, flashed like a coach-lamp; and, 
consequently, with some good effect. Jacob came to a halt, 
for the double purpose of letting the horses breathe, and deter- 
mining which of the two cross roads we should take. Mrs. 
Norway professed her ignorance. We had passed several 
small taverns: but they were shut up, and no house was in 
sight, the night being dark, except from the glimmering of the 
snow. It was upon the left side of the hill from which we 
had fallen; therefore the right fork should be taken to regain 
the high road. This was agreed on all hands, and on we 
pushed, while Mr. O’Brien, at the particular request of Miss 
Ariel Flake, made the distant woods resound with ‘ the last 
rose of summer,’ which, in truth, he sang with no less pathos 
than appropriateness. 

‘ How lovely!’ exclaimed the solicitress. 

* Ravissant!’ said the Count. 

‘Refreshing,’ [ cried. 

‘Iam glad to see there are no more expiring roses, and that 
you have sung the elegy of the last one,’ Miss St. Bernard 
remarked. 

Mrs. Norway was silent: I did not wonder at it. 

The last rose of summer had scarcely died away, when our 
notice was attracted by the attitude of doubt assumed by 
Jacob: he was evidently at fault. We were in a narrow lane: 
whether it was a direct continuation of the road, or we had 
turned into it inadvertently, was quite uncertain. The end of 
it could not be far distant, and the word was given to dash on 
as fast as possible. Jacob was not one of the lazy knights of 
the whip who need constant urging; his frequent lash cracked 
over the straining horses; and looking sagely round him, he 
cried out, ‘all right, ladies and gentlemen, I know every inch 
of ground here! This is Smith’s lane, that goes by Duckling’s 
tavern and round old Simon’s farm, a quarter of a mile to the 
turnpike, and jest a mile anda half to Cypress Hall.’ This 
very elating intelligence had an excellent effect upon us all. 
| poked out my head, expecting every moment to see the 
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broad road; could not see it, sneezed, and drew my head in 
again. Jacob’s quarter of a mile seemed to have grown since 
he was last travelling, and even to be in the downhill of life, 
for we began to descend with unabated speed a declivity of 
thirty degrees. The cry was ‘stop the horses!’ but the impe- 
tus was too great, and a stop could not be eflected. How 
many blessings were poured on the driver’s head, and how 
many he poured on the dumb beasts before him, would occupy 
on paper no little space. Atlast he came to a level, a perfect 
level; we were on ice! and before we realized the fact, the 
leaders fell in, the others followed them, and the same instant, 
sleigh, driver and company plunged into the coldest water 
that ever flowed unfrozen. The scene, in the eloquent lan- 
guage of many modern writers, is better imagined than 
described. I dont say better felt, for I never felt worse in my 
life; the flesh was shivering from my bones. I speak of 
myself, because one answers for all, and for a moment I shook 
off every other idea. Such a situation: we had gone over 
head in the horrible fluid. 1 thought of the Baek conden- 
sed, polar, gelid, lotion. The horses floundered on, and the 
sleigh with all its burden, except Jacob, who had been stan- 
ding up, was dragged to terra firma. The poor driver hung 
on to the reins and was pulled along outside. 

Our teeth chattered like grist mills: for two or three minutes, 
no one could speak. At last Mr. Counsellor O’Brien seized 
the trembling Jacob—‘ You base blackguard! you worthless, 
besotted, indecent, unmannerly knave! May you be roasted 
and burned —stop; that’s too good a wish, in your present 
state; [ mean, you dirty scoundrel, when you are warm! But 
ladies, it’s yourselves that require more attention. I beg par- 
don; but in good faith, a dilemma like this is enough to heat 
any man’s temper!’ 

We had gotten out of the sleigh; and stood with every limb 
spread out and shaking like garments before a scourer’s door. 
Count Sangfroid, not meaning to assert any thing against our 
country, insinuated that the climate was very severe. All 
the rest were mute, except the chattering aforesaid. ‘By m 
soul,’ said Mr. O’Brien at last ‘it is not here we must stay all 
night, unless we mean to ride away in a hearse. If any one is 
asleep in this neighborhood, I’ll make him hear;’ and suiting 
the action to the word, as he would have expressed it, the 
Counsellor began a shout, long and loud, that peor have 
waked snakes, if any had been lying torpid within a furlong of 
him. After repeating his thundering summons several times, 
a light glimmered at a distance, and by a kind of instinct we 
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moved towards it; how, it is impossible to explain, for every 
article upon our persons was like the drapery of a Parian 
statue. A few steps convinced me that my fear-nought coat, 
Boston wrapper, and Spanish mantle were of no more use, 
and I dropped them, as the Counsellor observed, like a hot 
potatoe. uivering and quaking, I gave what assistance | 
could to Miss St. Bernard, who seemed greatly dejected. 
Mr. O’Brien, without asking, or effort, raised Miss Flake in 
his arms and led the way. The Count and Mrs. Norway fol- 
lowed, and bade Jacob leave the horses and come along. But 
he would not do so, and was left alone. A fence arrested our 
course and there we paused, while Mr. O’Brien, as before, 
addressed himself to the surrounding country. 

‘Aye, aye!’ answered some one approaching us; and after 
a chilling suspense, a man came up and enquired the cause of 
alarm. 

‘This vagrant and thief of the world,’ said Mr. O’Brien, ‘has 
murdered us all outright in cold blood; for we have just been 
rescued at our imminent peril, and by our own exertions, from 
that river, where he emptied us; bad luck to him.’ 

‘Well! if that aint rather uncomfortable, I dont know,’ said 
the stranger. 

‘Can you, sir,’ (I shook out the words,) ‘can you take us 
toafire. Here are three ladies almost dead with cold.’ 

‘Oh, sartinly; follow me, and we'll try what we can do for 

rou!’ So saying, the countryman turned round, and we 
moved after him. He led us patiently enough for one, who 
had been roused from his bed to tramp through the snow on 
such a night; and finally, we reached a farm-house and entered 
the principal room. ‘ You will excuse the fire,’ said he; ‘it 
has gone ratherdown. ‘Take chairs. I'll bring some wood: 
take chairs.’ I was like a hipped patient who thought himself 
made of glass; I was sure if I sat down I should crack all to 

ieces. 

‘Bill! Bill! Father! Susan! dress yourselves and come 
down; here’s a party of town folks got upset in the creek!’ 
This call brought on an explanation by some of us, to the 
family above, while the young man went out for wood. One 
after another, the good people came bustling down stairs, and 
very kindly began to assist the ladies. It was a long time 
before the wood, which was wet, began to blaze. The inmates 
of the house were two young men, a young girl, and the old 
people. * Why, husband,’ said the dame, ‘perhaps the ladies 
and gentlemen had better change their clothes. They must be 
wet through.’ 
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‘ That is just what I was thinking of myself, Madam,’ replied 
the Counsellor, * but the devil a bit of our wardrobe is here, 
except what you see upon us.’ 

‘For the matter of that, sir, 1 guess we could muster among 
the gal’s and boys’ clothes enough for a dry change.’ 

‘Oh, by the powers! then we can go and have the fancy 
ball without any difficulty.’ 

‘ My dear sir,’ said Mrs. Norway, whose patience and forti- 
tude were a pattern for a Greenland missionary, ‘we will 
relinquish now all thoughts except of our health. How do 
you fee!, Cynthia? How are you, Ariel?’ and Ariel wept. 

Miss St. Bernard was silent save the rattling of her shaking 
dress. The good woman bustled about, and the old man 
produced his ‘genuine rye,’ which with the addition of hot 
water and sugar was by no means unacceptable, even to the 
ladies. It was arranged by the old pair that the gentlemen 
should go up stairs, and our fair friends effect a dry change by 
the fire, while we should thaw by degrees. Accordingly we 
mounted as well as we could to the second story, and the * boys’ 
spread out before us a variety of apparel, which we set to put- 
tingon. If we were not wet atthe first plunge into the water, 
it had by that time quite soaked through, and the scanty ward- 
robe of the kind rustics was nearly all in requisition. Mr. 
O’Brien could find nothing suited to his dimensions: the old 
man’s Sunday trousers, were the longest pair of the lot, and 
when he got them on, with a pair of grey stockings and heavy 
Jefferson boots, and a linsey coat too short in the arms, he 
looked as if he had grown some half yard out of his garments. 
I had a republican, domestic covering; rather tarnished and 
rather thin, but I thought beggars should not be choosers, and 
was guilty of an excellent pun to the Counsellor about his suié. 
The Count looked most ignobly. ‘ His coat was red and his 
breeches were blue,’ as Coleridge says: both dingy enough. 
By the time these operations were performed, I was stiff, and 
the tears started in my eyes, and coursed, despite of every 
effort, down my innocent cheeks. I was just in that condition 
of returning sensation, when every joint and muscle seemed 
as if they were under the blows of a sledge-hammer. We 
were called down stairs. 

Oh! Cynthia! did I behold thee! Thee, the young, the 
beautiful, the accomplished, the admired of many admirers, in 
a gown of calico, crimson as a tomato! It was too much. I 
almost forgot to go the fire. : 

‘Is it you, I see, Mrs. Norway?’ asked Mr. O’Brien —‘ and 
is it you, Miss Flake?’ he added tenderly: ‘and is it you, you 
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miserable murderer?’ he concluded to poor Jacob, who was 
huddled in the chimney corner; the moisture oozing from him 
as it did out of the back-log. He might well ask these ques- 
tions of the ladies in their rural attire. Mrs. Norway was 
enveloped in a short-gown of the old woman’s; and Miss 
Flake had a frock belonging to the tall Susan, pinned up all 
round, after the fashion of a washer-woman equipped for pro- 
fessional labor. lt was a sorry sight to see us all seated 
round the hearth; a domestic scene, had we been a little mer- 
rier, for the pencil of a Hogarth. 

‘Where is the sleigh, Jacob?’ 

‘ All safe, sir, and the horses at the door.’ 

‘Where are we, Jacob?’ Jacob spake not: but the good 
folks informed us, we were about fifteen miles from the city; 
and, as we discovered upon calculation, an equal distance from 
Mrs. Norway’s country house. A refreshing piece of news; 
which we meditated upon in silence. ‘The boys’ went out 
to attend to our jaded horses; and their unhappy driver was 
considerately offered fresh clothes by the old man, which he 
considerately agreed to wear. When you want the core of 
politeness and hospitality; the very seed of it, go to the coun- 
try: in the city it is true, you find the pretty flower, more 
inviting, but not more worthy esteem and cultivation. . 

After an hour or more spent in talking upon our mishaps, 
the question was proposed, what we should next do. Miss 
Flake said she felt ill, and must return home. This seemed 
reasonable; but it was impossible to put on our own clothes; and 
to'return as we were then clad might appear unfashionable, a 
worse predicament than any we had been placed in. Our 
watches were consulted, but the excessive cold and damp had 
given them the tic doloreux; the wooden clock on the mantel 
informed us that it was after four. I took Jacob’s vacant seat 
in the chimney, and for the genial heat, sacrificed my eyes to 
smoke. No man knows what J suffered. Miss Ariel insisted, 
that as soon as it was light, she must go home: her ma would 
be frightened quite to death. This was too serious a catastro- 
phe not to be prevented, and it was determined, that in defiance 
of ton, we should get back to the city as well as the nature of 
the case would permit. Meanwhile the household showed 
preparations for the vulgar occupation of eating, which, hum- 
bled as we were, aroused our sunken spirits. At six we sat 
down to a well-spread table for people who had fasted twelve 
hours, with all the aids to speedy digestion which had been 
received, from the somerset down the hill, to the exchange 
of our frozen garments. The ladies, however, ate sparingly, 
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but the Counsellor thought it mighty bad manners and low 
breeding in an Irish gentlemen to shew that he had ever been 
accustomed to rise from a meal with a good appetite. 

It was determined without difficulty, that our own clothes 
should remain with the worthy farmer till the »y should be sent 
for, and the envelopes then about us supply their place for the 
time being. The morning was very cloudy, and the air not 
so piercing when we set forth; having first been duly directed 
as to our course. The horses were wearied and could not 
move fast: they had gone perhaps, two miles—and we felt 
about as proud and h: appy as a criminal reprieved under the 
gallows who rides back to his quarters in an open cart— when 
afew vagrant drops of rain began to descend. Mr. O’Brien, 
who wore the old farmer’s broad-brimmed hat, volunteered to 
place it on Miss Ariel’s head, as no mean substitute for an 
umbrella. There was not an over-coat or cloak, of course, 
among us; and the cushions of the seats had been taken from 
our hapless vehicle, so that there was no particular comfort 
to brag of. As for me I was rigid as a bronze cast; but not 
a single nerve one whit the less acutely sensitive. Poor 
Cynthia, poor Mrs. Norway! they looked at each other, then 
at the Count, whose long whiskers hung down like a hen’s tail 
in a shower, and then at me; and | looked at all of them and 
thought of human pursuits and pleasures, their follies and their 
pains. If my philosophy had matter for an exordium, it soon 
had reason for a discourse throughout; for the rain began to 
fall briskly and any proser might have been fluent on the sub- 
ject. Some desired a halt at the first tavern; some proposed 
we should go back to the farm-house; but Miss Flake said she 
was dying, and her ma would die, and she must go home; 
whereupon she assisted the weeping clouds, and shed a few 
tears. 

The atmosphere grew warmer, but we grew colder: the 
drops began to soak through our clothes and cut our faces; we 
all seemed to cry and appeared most piteous. Even the 
Counsellor, patient as he had been, began to evince symptoms 
of disquietude, and Mrs. Norway was arranging some apology 
to me and the rest, for proposing ‘the expedition; but we e begged 
she would not mention it. Jacob whipped the horses, and the 
faster they went, the faster the rain poured. The sleigh was 
well made: no air-holes in the bottom, and, as we discovered, 
impervious to water: so it dribbled down from our persons 
and formed a small duck-pond, where our feet were every 
minute more deeply immersed. After two hours thus spent, 
the horses, which were fonder of the liquid element than 
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ourselves, were stopped to drink at a‘ house of entertainment 
for man and beast.’ We, feeling by no means entertained in 
the sleigh, accepted the promise of the sign-board, and walked 
in as well as we could. For a long time we steamed around 
the stove, but getting no drier, while the rain abated not a 
jot, we resumed our puddled sleigh, and set out once more. 
About mid-day we entered the city, the streets of which 
were slush; and drenched to the skin, thirty-six hours sleep- 
less; disappointed, mortified, wearied and worn out; shivering 
and shaking, with blue lips, purple noses and red eyes, we 
ended our pleasure-party at Mrs. Norway’s door. The heads 
of several of our aiders and abettors were discovered at the 
windows, who supposing us dead, had assembled there to see 
our corpses brought back. As soon as Mrs. N. entered 
the house, she fainted from fatigue, and vexation too long con- 
cealed. Cynthia sobbed out to me that my hatred of cold, 
was as strong an evidence of my good sense as of my warm 
heart; —upon which hint I spake, as well as my quivering 
jaws would permit. What became of the Count I dont know; 
I have never seen him since. The Counsellor and his deluged 
little partner hurried away, and I got to my lodgings in a hack. 
Scipio, not knowing me when I entered, took me for a thief, 
and was going to kick me down stairs; a meet reward, I must 
admit, for any one who would smile at a snow-storm, or join in 
a sleigh ride. F. 





HOME. 


Far have I sought in fairy-land, 
A region like to thee, 

Peopled with forms of light and love, 
Oh! realm of memory! 


Within thy sweet and sunny clime, 
Who fondly visits not, 

With feelings undecayed by time, 
One ever cherished spot? 


Yes! call it still thy Home; *t were wrong 
To rest on weaker ties; — 

Break not the spell so dear, so strong, 
That in its circle lies. 
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Though absent now, its noble hearts 
Are beating still for thee; 

And she, whose silent tear-drop starts, 
Must still thy mother be. 


Her prayer, that ceaseth not, — her love, 
That fadeth not, are thine — 

Oh! rev’rence that, which, of the world, 
Knows not the world’s decline! 


To-morrow thou shalt see the flow’rs 
Of thy new path decay; 

But those that sprung in childhood’s hours 
Shall never pass away. 


To-morrow thou shalt meet the scorn 
Of some who spoke thee fair; 

But in the home where thou wast born —- 
No thought of change is there. 





Art, IV.—ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 


Tue most perfect creeds which human genius ever produced, 
were those which existed immediately before Christianity. 
Of these, the most popular were Stoicism and Epicurism. 
These words, which mean now nothing more than ns and 
sensuality, were then the exponents of intellectual systems, 
formed by men of exalted genius, and of pure lives. When 
we wish to say that a certam man is insensible to impressions, 
we call him a Stoic. When we wish to say of him, that he 
is wholly devoted to the pleasures of sense, we call him an 
Epicurean. Who would suppose, from the common use of 
these words, that they formerly embodied the idea of all that 
was known to mankind of the profound in judgment, and the 
perfect in virtue? vy 

If history may be believed, both Zeno and Epicurus were 
followers of truth and virtue. They both believed, and both 
taught, that virtue alone was happiness, and that truth alone 
was the object of the understanding. Neither of them un- 
derstood the character of God, the immortality of the soul, or 
the doctrine of future rewards and punishments. But what 
were they? Zeno’s idea of God was, that he was a part of 
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the universe, and corporeal— pure ether, or fire—inhabiting 
the exterior surface of the heavens—comprehending all the 
vital principles by which individual beings are formed, and 
containing the forms of things—an intermediate link between 
an incorporeal and vacuum, and gross matter—a finite be- 
ing; underived, to be sure, but coeval with matter only—not 
its cause, but a part of it— whose agency was only manifest 
in giving it form; and that he was spherical in his shape. 2. 
That Providence is nothing but absolute necessity — or fate— 
to which both God and matter are immutably subject—that it 
consists of a necessary chain of causes and eflects—which 
are carried on by the instrumentality of God. Making the 
Creator only an agent of fate. 3. That portions of him form 
the inferior gods, who, one day, will be re-absorbed in the 
Great Soul, when the world will be consumed by fire. 

4. Evil, he believed, of course, was the consequence of 
necessity. 

5. Matter is without qualities, but capable of receiving 
them—and is the first essence of all things. The action of 
God upon matter produced the elements of which all bodies 
are composed; and yet God was not the creator of matter. 

6. The sun is the first of the derivative deities. The 
stars are gods. ‘They can foresee events, and signify them to 
man. They are nourished by exhalations from the sea. The 
present arrangement of matter will have an end—but the 
earth is eternal. 

7. The human race will return to life, and be as they were, 
by the law of necessity. ‘This was the only idea Zeno appears 
to have had, of the soul’s immortality. But many Stoics 
believed in a purgatorial state after death—Zin which, by a 
mechanical sifting, the impure souls should part with their 

rosser atoms, while the finer would reunite with the Deity. 
his idea was ridiculed by Epictetus and Seneca, who studied 
Christianity, but was nevertheless a common opinion. 

8. God being the principal part of nature, and human na- 
ture being part of him, the end of life should be to live natu- 
rally. ‘This is Virtue. — Wisdom consists in distinguishing 
good from evil—good is that which produces happiness. 
Nothing is good, but virtue. Virtue being seated in the mind, 
nothing out of the mind can produce happiness. Pain not 
of the mind, is not an evil. A wise man will be happy in the 
midst of torture. All vicious acts are equally vicious. And 
all virtuons acts are equally virtuous. A wise man will feel 
no pain, nor pleasure, but will be unmoved in every thing. 
Yet the first object of his life should be conformity to nature, 
which is good. : 
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ie the founder of Stoicism succeeded in reconciling these 
contradictions to his pupils, it is not our object to inquire. 
We only wish to call attention to the following practical sys- 
tem of Zeno, ashe himself taught it. The reader will e: isily 
detect in it that fatal error which makes it, as a system of hu- 
man conduct, impossible and absurd — viz: that it requires of 
man to do all that his best natural emotions prompt, without 
feeling those emotions. 

Duties, according to Zeno, were of three kinds: 

1. To God. 
2. ‘To ourselves. 
3. ‘To man. 

Our duty to God is, to think justly of him, and to worship 
him piously. 

Our duty to ourselves is, to subdue our natural emotions as 
much as possible. 

Our duty to man is, to love all men; even enemies; to be 
kind to all,and serve all, without reward, or show: we are to 
do all that pity and sympathy require, without feeling pity or 
sympathy; because, to yie ‘id to a natural emotion, is unwor- 
thy of a philosopher. If the natural impulses are in any case 
taken as the guide of conduct, they will become our m: asters. 
and we shall no longer be able to govern ourselves by unmixed 
conscientiousness alone. Since, then, human will is insuffi- 
cient to control, direct and employ the natural feelings accord- 
ing to the strict rule of right, if they are once indulged, we 
must wholly subdue, contradict, crush and annihilate them. 

It was a favorite idea with Zeno, that man was destined to 
perfection; and that self-government could be carried so far as 
to reduce every natural appetite, propensity, emotion, passion, 
under the absolute direction of the will, and to govern them 
afterwards by the pure dictates of reason. He went upon the 
ground, that our passions and impulses were contrary, in them- 
selves, to virtue. Christianity proclaims that, by a proper 
discipline, they may all be directed to the noblest purposes. 
Complete religion ealls to its aid every natural feeling of the 
heart; its proper channel is through them. It does not seek 
the destruction or the injury of any part of our true nature: 
it seizes on all the impelling forces of our character, and makes 
them its most eloquent advocates, its firmest supports. But 
the feelings common to men, which, when conscientiously and 
intelligently regulated, are the life of the purest religion, Sto- 
icism would eradicate, because liable to abuse. 

But it must be remembered that Zeno had not the lights of 
Christianity to guide him. He was obliged to form his system 
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the universe, and corporeal— pure ether, or fire—inhabiting 
the exterior surface of the heavens—comprehending all the 
vital principles by which individual beings are formed, and 
containing the forms of things—an intermediate link between 
an incorporeal and vacuum, and gross matter—a finite be- 
ing; underived, to be sure, but coeval with matter only—not 
its cause, but a part of it— whose agency was only manifest 
in giving it form; and that he was spherical in his shape. 2. 
That Providence is nothing but absolute necessity — or fate— 
to which both God and matter are immutably subject—that it 
consists of a necessary chain of causes and eflects—which 
are carried on by the instrumentality of God. Making the 
Creator only an agent of fate. 3. That portions of him form 
the inferior gods, who, one day, will be re-absorbed in the 
Great Soul, when the world will be consumed by fire. 

4. Evil, he believed, of course, was the consequence of 
necessity. 

5. Matter is without qualities, but capable of receiving 
them—and is the first essence of all things. The action of 
God upon matter produced the elements of which all bodies 
are composed; and yet God was not the creator of matter. 

6. The sun is the first of the derivative deities. The 
stars are gods. ‘They can foresee events, and signify them to 
man. They are nourished by exhalations from the sea. The 
present arrangement of matter will have an end—but the 
earth is eternal. 

7. ‘The human race will return to life, and be as they were, 
by the law of necessity. ‘This was the only idea Zeno appears 
to have had, of the soul’s immortality. But many Stoics 
believed in a purgatorial state after death—in which, by a 
mechanical sifting, the impure souls should part with their 

rosser atoms, while the finer would reunite with the Deity. 
his idea was ridiculed by Epictetus and Seneca, who studied 
Christianity, but was nevertheless a common opinion. 

8. God being the principal part of nature, and human na- 
ture being part of him, the end of life should be to live natu- 
rally. ‘This is Virtue.— Wisdom consists in distinguishing 
good from eyil—good is that which produces happiness. 
Nothing is good, but virtue. Virtue being seated in the mind, 
nothing out of the mind can produce happiness. Pain not 
of the mind, is not an evil. A wise man will be happy in the 
midst of torture. All vicious acts are equally vicious. And 
all virtuous acts are equally virtuous. A wise man will feel 
no pain, nor pleasure, but will be unmoved in every thing. 
Yet the first object of his life should be conformity to nature, 
which is good. 
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How the founder of Stoicism succeeded in reconciling these 
contradictions to his pupils, it is not our object to inquire. 
We only wish to call attention to the followi ing prac tical SVS- 
tem of Zeno, as he himself taught it. The reader will easily 
detect in it that fatal error which makes it, as a system of hu- 
man conduct, impossible and absurd — viz: that it requires of 
man to do all that his best natural emotions prompt, without 
feeling those emotions. 

Duties, according to Zeno, were of three kinds: 

1. To God. 
2. ‘To ourselves. 
3. ‘To man. 


Our duty to God is, to think justly of him, and to worship 
him piously. 


Our duty to ourselves is, to subdue our natural emotions as 
much as possible. 

Our duty to man is, to love all men; even enemies; to be 
kind to all,and serve all, without reward, or show: we are to 
do all that pity and sympathy require, without feeling pity or 
sympathy; because, to yield to a natural emotion, is unwor- 
thy of a philosopher. If the natural impulses are in any case 
taken as the guide of conduct, they will become our m: asters, 
and we shall no longer be able to govern ourselves by unmixed 
conscientiousness alone. Since, then, human will is insuffi- 
cient to control, direct and employ the natural feelings accord- 
ing to the strict rule of right, if they are once indulged, we 
must wholly subdue, contradict, ¢ ‘rush and annihilate them. 

It was a favorite idea with Zeno, that man was destined to 
perfection; and that self-government could be carried so far as 
to reduce every natural appetite, propensity, emotion, passion, 
under the absolute direction of the will, and to govern them 
afterwards by the pure dictates of reason. He weat upon the 
ground, that our passions and impulses were contrary, in them- 
selves, to virtue. Christianity proclaims that, by a proper 
discipline, they may all be directed to the noblest purposes. 
Complete religion calls to its aid every natural feeling of the 
heart; its proper channel is through them. It does not seek 
the destruction or the injury of any part of our true nature: 
it seizes on all the impelling forces of our character, and makes 
them its most eloquent advocates, its firmest supports. But 
the feelings common to men, which, when conscientiously and 
intelligently 7 regulated, are the life of the purest religion, Sto- 
icism would eradicate, because liable to abuse. 

But it must be remembered that Zeno had not the lights of 
Christianity to guide him. He was obliged to form his system 
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upon the supposition, that human wisdom was its own sole 
law. He knew nothing of that grace which descends from 
on high, to sustain and strengthen our feeble struggles against 
temptation; and which gives the believing Christian a power 
not hisown. After devoting his whole genius, through a long 
life, to the unwearied toil of condensing all human wisdom 
into a perfect code of conduct, he was obliged tacitly to con- 
fess that human nature was insufficient unto itself. He saw 
in the passions a foe to, happiness, which no wisdom nor phi- 
losophy could masters And he was forced to turn against 
them the crushing power of a stern and unsparing apathy. 
His felicis animi immota tranquillitas was the lifeless calm 
of cold, passionless indifference; the death of the soul. 

It was here that human wisdom rested; in the mournful con- 
fession of the Stoic himself, that the pride of a philosopher 
was not to feel, lest he be tempted into weaknesses unworthy 
of a wise man. Alas! for human wisdom, whilst such is its 
pride! Alas for philosphy, when such is its noblest triumph! 
Alas! forthe virtue, which ancient sages gazed at, as a mystery! 
—a shadow of grandeur; and sought to penetrate; to grasp, 
while it rose, vague and lofty, above all they could conceive, 
and left their mightiest eflorts so immeasurably beneath it! 

With Christ, a new power was added; a power not man’s 
own; a faith, a light, a hand from Heaven was stretched 
forth —Immortality, Reward, Retribution—truths which at 
once explained human nature, its duties, and its destiny, and 
complicated as life is, unravelled all its mysteries, by referring 
its passions and its troubles to the single great thought of pro- 
bation for other and higher worlds. ‘These truths were hid- 
den from Zeno and from the world, until a greater than he 
proclaimed them. It is in seeing human wisdom in its last, 
and mightiest efforts, after Truth failed to discern them, that 
we feel in a new sense their divine origin. 

To return to Zeno. His philosophy would have been mild- 
er, and more true, had not its asperities been sharpened by 
collision with a rival philosophy. The founder of this rival 
philosophy, Epicurus, whose character and doctrines are now 
so much slandered, was also a great and pure-minded man. 
His aim was likewise truth, and he held, with Zeno, that hap- 
piness and virtue were one. Let us see, inas brief a manner 
as possible, what were his doctrines. 

The wise man of Epicurus is he who best secures health of 
body and tranquillity of mind, by the exercise of reason in 
finding out good and avoiding evil. 
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With “* Stoics, he maintained the corporeality of God and 
the soul, but in a grosser sense. He held that God has no 
agency in the natural phenomena around us, or in the moral 
covernmentof man. ‘That he is supremely happy, pure and 
tranquil; to be worshipped for his excellence alone; “but is 
inactive, and disconnected from us. That all things arose 
from chance. ‘That the soul pe rishes with the body. That 
the greatest happiness is to enjoy as many of the pleasures, 
and suffer as few of the evils of this life as possible; passing 
our lives with the greatest possible tranquillity. That freedom 
from pain is necessary to happiness; and so is the enjoyment 
of the good things of life. Pleasure ought alw ays to be pur- 
sued, and pain avoided. These are the measure of good and 
evil in every object of desire or aversion. It was this point 
in Kpicurism, whose popularity was so hateful to the Stoic. 
The stitfhess with which each party maintained its views, 
drove both of them to greater extremes than their cooler rea- 
son would have dictated. The greatest amount of gratifica- 
tion, to every desire of our nature, that could be procured, was 
the ‘happiness’ of Epicurism. And he always, both by ex- 
ample and precept, insisted that this could only be obtained 

by virtue. 

Zeno held that happiness also consisted in virtue, but that 
virtue consisted in denyi ing the appetites altogether. 

[picurus’ ‘prams: was not the pleasure of the moment, 
nor was his ‘pzin’ the pain of the moment. He insisted 
that the best and most permanent pleasure was in virtue, and 
that pain was no evil, if by it we secured a greater or more 
permanent pleasure. His ‘pleasure’? was synonimous with 
our word, ‘happiness;’? and not what we call pleasure. It 
was the abiding, self-approving pleasure of a virtuous mind, 
conscious of doing right. He held that this was perfectly 
consistent with the enjoyment of the senses, and of all the 
natural pleasures. He maintained not only that pleasure was 
consistent with virtue, but that pleasure without virtue was 
pain. Noman could be happy without obeying, at whatever 
cost, the moral and physical laws of his constitution. 

Had Epicurus believed in a future state of rewards and 
punishments, this philosophy would have led him to a loftier 
virtue than that of the Stoic. But his misfortune was, that 
his thoughts begun and ended with the present life. Hence 
the direct tendency of his doctrines towards sensuality. While 
on the contrary, the severe morality of the Stoic almost seem- 
ed to contemplate silently, though it did not teach openly, a 
reward beyond the grave. But to Epicurus. 
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Happiness, said he, consists in bodily ease, and mental tran- 
quility —‘a state which neither resembles arapid torrent, nor 
a stagnant pool, but is like a gentle stream, gliding smoothly 
and tranquilly along.’ ‘This state can only be attained by a 
prudent care of the body, and a steady government of the 
mind. The whole life should be one of self-control. The 
diseases of the body are to be prevented by temperance, 
cured by medicine, or endured with patience. ‘Those of the 
mind, by directing the passions to worthy ends, by a_philo- 
sophical calmness, by the exercise of all the virtues, by ex- 
emption from prejudice, and by practicing justice towards 
others. Ina happy life, pleasure can never be separated from 
virtue. Temperance is the enjoyment of pleasures, bodily 
and mental, without that indiscretion which would expose us 
to evil. And they have the truest pleasure, who decline a 
present indulgence which their understanding tells them may 
produce evil. 

Sobriety teaches us to be frugal and simple in our fare. 
Hence healthfulness, and the zest of occasional luxury, 
and a preparedness to meet poverty. 

Continence prevents misery. Music and Poetry are to be 
sparingly used. Gentleness produces tranquillity of mind. 
Moderation in the pursuit of any object, is the only security 
against the pain of disappointment. We ought not to be ela- 
ted with confidence, nor depressed by despair; nor ought 
we to be too anxious about the future, as it is hid from us. 

We ought not to fear death over-much, but we should avoid 
it carefully. Suicide is criminal. All virtues derive their 
value from their tendency to promote pleasure. Friendship 
ought to be cultivated as a means of happiness. A true friend 
will die for a friend. ‘The friendship among the immediate 
disciples of Epicurus,’ says Cicero, ‘was unequalled in the 
history of mankind.’ 

We have no room for further details of either philosophy. 
The radical fault of both was, that they did not appeal to 
man’s highest motives, nor refer to his highest hopes. Both, | 
but that of Epicurus most, found their horizon in this life. ) 
Theoretically, Epicurus seems the most rational: Zeno the I 
most noble. Had not ‘rivalship inflamed the dispute’ between 
them, they might have settled down upon the same ideas. 
What was the object of both? Happiness. In what didit 
consist? Ina happy tranquillity. How was it to be obtain- 
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His ed? By virtue. What was virtue? The investigation of 
truth, and the government of our passions. ‘The school of 
Zeno,’ says Bolingbroke, ‘placed the sovereign good in 
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ked virtue, and wound the principle up to an extreme beyond 
the pitch of nature and truth’ * * * ‘ picurus placed 
the sovereign good in pleasure. His terms were wilfully or 
accidentally mistaken. His scholars might help to pervert 
his doctrine, but rivalship inflamed the dispute: for in truth 
there is not so much dillerence between Stoicism, reduced to 
reasonable, intelligible terms, and genuine, orthodox E;picur- 
ism, as is generally imagined.’ 

History relates that Zeno, having arrived at a great age, 
fell, as he was walking out of the portico, and broke a finger. 
Whereupon, suffering great pain, he put an end to his life. It 
also relates of Epicurus, that in old age he was afflicted with 
the most painful and incurable of all diseases; but that he bore 
the greatest agonies with calmness, and was cheerful in his 
manners, teaching his beloved disciples, who assembled in 
filial sympathy around him, to the last. Cc. 


Art. V.—THE LAST INTERVIEW. 


Ir was the 13th of October, 1586. The ripe leaves dropt 
silently from the trees, for there was not wind enough to rustle 
atwig. The sky was cloudless; and the yellow haze around 
the horizon, made even the cheerless autumn look warm and 
summer-like. At a window in the castle of Fotheringhay, 
which looked out over the broad park, and gave a glimpse ot 
the distant river—a woman, in the garb of grief, had been sit- 
ting from early dawn. The deer had come from their covert 
into the morning sun, and gone back to the shade again, as he 
crew strong and rose high; the dogs of the castle had changed 
their turfy play-ground for the cooler stones within the shad- 
ows of the turrets; even the lazy soldiers had left their bed 
of grass, and strolled to the greenwood, or sat, praying some 
rude game of chance, on the pavement of the courtyard—but 
still that lonely lady sat, leaning upon her arm, looking out 
and seeing all things. but noticing none. Her attendants had 
placed her morning meal by her side, and left it; and though 
from hour to hour they looked in upon her as she sat wrapt 
in thought, none dared, even ii they had wished, to disturb 
her. She was a woman of forty or more, but with a coun- 
tenance marked rather by sorrow and sickness, thanage. Her 
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hair was long, but wholly gray; and her face, though yet full 
and fair, and stamped with beauty that neither time nor grief 
could do away, was wan and wrinkled. In youth it would 
have been a face to win—now it bred awe, mixed with admi- 
ration. There was dignity in it, the majesty of great sorrow. 
It spoke of inward woe; of outward wrong; and it spoke too 
of strong hope; of undaunted courage; of a broken and con- 
trite heart. The rude men, that were her guards, as they 
looked up and saw her at the window —stilled their laughter, 
and with bended heads, went by silently. Never in her day 
of pride and power, had more heartfelt homage, and true rey- 
erence been paid her, than all paid now to the captive and 
condemned Mary of Scotland. 

Captive and condemned!—for, though the mockery of a 
trial had not yet been gone through with, she was already 
condemned. But two days before, the commissioners of 
Elizabeth had come to bid her appear, and answer for conspi- 
racy, with Babbington, against the Queen’s life; and though 
she had refused their bidding, and foiled their wit —denying 
that she was subject to any in England, or to English laws, 
and declaring that worn out as her body was, her mind was 
not so enfeebled, as to forget what was due to herself, her 
fathers, and her country — yet she saw that her fate was fixed; 
that her eighteen years of captivity were to end upon the 
scaffold. And knowing this, was it strange that she gave a 
day to thought?) Was it strange that, with an in-turned eye, 
she looked back, even to her bright youth in France? Was 
it strange that the long and ghostly train of those, for and by 
whom she had suffered, while yet free, stalked before her? 
The sickly Francis, the weak Darnly, the brutal Bothwell, 
the steel-hearted Murray, the stern and cruel Knox, the all- 
daring and love-crazed Douglas, and many more, were with 
her that day—and in their presence all without was, as if it 
were not. Bound up in the view of her many follies, her 
half-crimes, and weeping for them tears of blood—the sun 
passed his meridian unknown to her; and when far away in 
the distance, the royal carriage came in sight, and swept up 
the winding way among the scattered oaks—though she saw 
the outriders, and heard the cries of the attendants, she knew 
not that anything had passed without. 

Another half hour, and one touched her on the shoulder; it 
was Jane Kennedy. ‘The Queen of England would see 
you, she said. For an instant, Mary thought, and then bade 
her say that Elizabeth might enter. 
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Though ten years older than her Scottish cousin, the lion- 
queen of England, at that moment, looked younger; and as 
her prisoner came forward, and with the air of an elder and 
superior, bade her welcome ‘to her poor realm,’ that eye, so 
used tocommand and awe, quailed, and she had almost called 
for her waiting-woman. 

‘] was unaware,’ said Mary, ‘that your majesty designed 
me a visit, and so I greet you to my dominions in the simple 
garb it becomes one so near her end, to mourn and repent in.’ 

Two references in this sentence displeased Elizabeth — that 
touching her dominions, and that which hinted at her coming 
death, and with a clouded brow she answered: ‘Js my fair 
cousin worse in health, that she talks of her end?’ 

‘No,’ said Mary; ‘but the world is a wearisome one, and J 
hear your majesty kindly intends to aid me toa resting-place. ’ 

The thin cheek of the English queen kindled, and with a 
tone that would have made the strongest knees quake, she 
cried—‘I came not here, madam, to be insulted; I came to 
talk with you as my kinswoman, and present prisoner, in the 
hope to persuade you to clear your name of the foul charge 
now resting upon it. You have refused to appear upon the 
charges brought against you, and many think it, madam, a 
proot of guilt; and if you be guilty, it is yourself, not I, that 
slay you.’ 

‘If I be guilty!’ said Mary, who had looked from the win- 
dow while the queen spoke, and now turned upon her suddenly 
and almost fiercely: ‘If I be guilty! Elizabeth of England, 
from my childhood you have sought my life. With your ships 
upon the high sea; through your crafty ministers, and my false 
subjects while upon my throne; and by poison and secret dag- 
ger here in your own kingdom, to which I fled as a sister, and 
where I have been held as a bondwoman—and now, by the 
axe of the headman; and yet, forsooth, you must come to 
talk to me as your kinswoman! And I am your kinswoman, 
a betrayed and injured one; I am your kinswomazn, for despite 
trappings, and crowns, and titles—we are both, Elizabeth, 
but women; and as such, must die, and after death be judged. 
But remember, most mighty and kindly cousin, that if I am to 
die, you must die also;’ and as she spoke, she stepped close 
to her rival —‘there is not a day nor an hour that the angel 
waits not near you.’ 

Alarmed by the words, tone, and movement, Elizabeth, 
knowing not who might be at hand to injure her, threw open 
the door, and called to her guard. Mary knew not, at first, 
what this meant; but when the heavy forms stood before her, 
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and the door was closed again, she saw her foe’s suspicion, and 
with a scorn she cared not to hide, ‘For shame!’ she said; 
‘am | a cut-throat, that you bring armed men to my bed-cham- 
ber? Afraid of a sick woman! No, madam; this room is 
my kingdom, here I will rule; bid your varlets begone; no 
words; by our lady, I will be obeyed; bid them leave the 
room.’ 

Strange to say, Elizabeth obeyed; for she knew not what 
else could be done, and already was ashamed of her fears. 

For a time both were silent; Mary stood looking at the 
sky over which dark thunder-clouds were gathering; her rival 
broke the silence. ‘I came hither,’ said she, ‘to bid you to 
the trial to-morrow; if you go not, your blood be upon your 
own head.’ 

‘] will go,’ said Mary, calmly and sternly; *I will go, alone 
and without council; and by God’s help, 1 will foil your advo- 
cates and pleaders, backed, though they be, by all the craft of 
Walsingham. I will do this—-not to save my blood, but my 
fame; 1 will do it, with a solemn protest against your power 
to try me; and if | die, my blood be on you and yours; and 
I would mine were the only blood, and the dearest life, that 
will one day cry out against you.’ 

It was a taunt that stung Elizabeth to the quick: ‘Then 
die, fool,’ she cried; * but cast not your slanders on me; there 
is gore, too, on that grey head of yours; gore that should 
weigh you to hell —for it is a husband’s. ’ 

The silence that followed those fearful words, was broken 
by the deep and near tones of the thunder. Elizabeth turned 
to leave the room, but Mary caught her wrist, and held her 
by the spell of her agonized and swimming eye: ¢ for my fol- 
lies,’ she said, ‘for my crimes, countless as they have been, | 
have done penance betore God, for days, and months, and 
years. If I have nothing else to thank you for, I should, at 
least, thank you that you forced repentance upon me; you 
have made me anun. If I am forgiven, I know not, but have 
all hope. Death has no terror for me; the voice of God in 
the tempest aflrights me not, speak he never so nigh. Is it 
the same with you? Have you no fear of the spoiler? Does 
not your heart sink lest the next peal be a summons to the 
throne of the Avenger?’ 

As Elizabeth looked upon the speaker, who still held her by 
the wrist, while with the other hand she pointed to Heaven; 
and saw her dark eye glow in the deep gloom; and heard her 
low voice despite the howl of the tempest; she felt as if an 
avenging spirit already stood before her; and when, as she 
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ceased speaking, the bolt fell full upon them, till the castle- 
walls rocked, and all seemed tottering to ruin—she sank 
powerless. Mary called to her women, and gave her to their 
charge. 

The next day was the Queen’s trial, where she did of a 
truth, outargue the subtlest lawyers of England; but to no 
good end; and a few months saw her captivity closed. But 
that night was not forgotten by her murderess; and it is not 
hard to believe that much of Elizabeth’s latter suffering and 
fear might be traced to her last interview with the orphan ot 
Scotland. Je He P. 


THE HARP. 


Poor harp! so oft attuned, and still 

Awaked with doubt of equal skill, 

To themes, though humble they may be, 

Yet meet for all thy melody, — 

Be hushed awhile! no wonted lay 

Can tremble from thy chords to-day. 
The frequent burden of the mind, 

An early home left far behind; 

A fickle lover, ingrate friend 

Whose chains ’t is ever best to rend; 

The cup of fortune and renown 

Ere tasted once, for aye dashed down; 

Oh! what are these to rouse the strings, 

Which death o’ershadows with his wings 

And damps with tears, till ev’ry tone 

Seems but a tortured spirit’s moan! 

Poor harp! repose; no wonted lay 

Can tremble from thy chords to-day. 
Yet if the hand should touch thee o’er 

For worth and beauty now no more, 

Whoe’er may list, believe full well 

No fancy mingles in its swell; 

Forgive, if waked with feeble art 

Whose only prompter is the heart, 

And know it never can declare 

The thoughts, the anguish struggling there! 

Alas! poor harp; — no other lay 

Can tremble from thy chords to-day! 
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LINES 
ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG GIRL. 


A dream, too bright a dream! its lustre shed 

On kindred hearts to swell them with delight; 
A dream! yet not unreal; it hath fled 

And they awake in sorrow’s starless night, 
While flashing truth the burdened cloud reveals, 
Which hope gilds not and doubt no more conceals. 


Yes! thou art gone! untimely snatched away 

With ev’ry promise in thy childhood’s bloom 
Of life, long life, to age’s closing day, 

When withered nature sinks into the tomb 
Without a pang, and slumbers in the earth 

As on the welcome breast, that gave it birth. 


Affection, thus e’en calmly, may behold 
The form depart, which many years had reft 
Of all deemed beauteous in a mortal mould, 
And mental power and passion ;— nothing left 
Save bare existence and the conscious thought 
That ev’ry joy is past, which youth and prime had sought. 


But thou wast full of youth: its vernal flowers 
Were sweetly blown with earnest of rich fruit, 

That guardian fondness viewed in future hours, 
Yet saw no fatal canker at the root 

Which wrought thy ruin, sudden as a blast 

Whose fearful havoc only, shows ’t is past! 


Aye! viewless death so early strung the bow, 

So fleetly sped the shaft and grasped his prey, 
That stricken senses pause, and fail to shew 

If one, who happly moved but yesterday, 
And threw her spirit’s light on al! around, 
Insensate lies and moulders in the ground! 


Alas! bewildered fancy paints thee now 
E’en as thou wast amid each wonted scene; 
The perfect soul which lit thy heavenly brow, 
Thy modest eye; thy artless, winning mien; 
Thy gentle voice, which ne’er breathed thought of ill, 
All, all seem present, living, blessing — still! 
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And rapt the while as in a happy trance, 
Endearing words are mingled with thy name; 
For thee is cast the frequent, anxious glance, 
Which kind response and mutual look would claim, 
And pause, expecting long :— but time rolls on, 
Oh God! in vain; thou art forever gone! 


A vacancy, beloved and lovely one! 

Is darkly felt, which thou alone could’st fill : 
The social task, by thee no more is done, 

Thy guileless mirth is hushed; thy song is still; 
The board; the hearth; the breasts once beating free 
Are cheerless all, and wet with tears for thee. 


For who e’er knew thee well; who e’er enjoyed 
Thy virtuous presence with a mind to know 
Or heart to honor merit unalloyed, 
Whose tears fall not, and lips with praises glow? 
Yet which as soon could animate thy earth 
As teach the stranger thy angelic worth! 


Why art thou dead? why born to breathe awhile 
And others round thy being to entwine ? — 
Oh! blissful thought: no tongue can e’er beguile 
Sad mem’ry of one gem that decks her shrine! 
For there, though brief, example’s hallowed ray 
May guide full many in thy spotless way. 


Farewell! belov’d and lovely one, farewell! 
Too harrowing word! irrevocably must 
Bereaved bosoms with its anguish swell 
And turn to see no more thy fostered dust? 
Yet better thought! a spirit pure as thine 
Was only lit eternally to shine! 


Oh yes! as light celestial shall it beam, 

Where’er in converse sweet ’t was wont to glow; 
And mid each care of day or nightly dream 

Be felt till life’s warm current cease to flow! 
Departed spirit! all who love, shall be 
Commingled then unchangeably with thee! 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


An Inavevrat Appress: Delivered in the Chapel of Morrison College, November 
2d, 1835, by the Rev. Tuomas W. Cort, D. D., President of Transylvania 
University. Printed at the request of the Trustees. Lexington, Ky.: 
Clarke & Co. printers — Upper street: 1835. 


Tue author of this discourse was elected to the Presidency of the Transyl- 
vania University, in the early part of the last year; entered upon his official 
duties about mid-summer, and was formally inaugurated in the month of 
November: Having been called from the classic shades of Cambridge to the 
head of one the great seats of learning in the West, high anticipations of his 
sound scholarship and profound learning have been naturally indulged. The 
occasion upon which the present address was delivered was admirably adapted 
to display the treasures of arichand cultivated mind. It isa matter of public 
interest, the author being now a public man, to know the manner in which he 
has acquitted himself. So thought the Trustees of the institution over which 
he presided, in directing the address to be published. Under this view, we 
propose to make a very brief analysis of it. 

The subject of the address is education, which is discussed under the two 
following heads—‘the matter and mode of education,’ and ‘the mode and 
matter of education.’ The difference between these two starting points, as 
the author calls them, is not particularly obvious at first view, but his expla- 
nation is so clear, that it would be an act of injustice to omit it. 

‘In the first instance, the caption, matter and mode of education, was used, 
as it is hardly possible to disjoin them, and they were named in the order suit- 
ing the arrangement of my remarks. The next caption will be the reverse of 
this, the mode and matter of education, for the same reason which dictated the 
former.’ 

Under the former head, it is argued that education should be constant, and 
incidental; it should not be disproportionate —it is not the mere crowding a 
certain quantity of intellectual furniture into the mind; and it is to be accom, 
plished not by the array of a catalogue of learned works on college studies, 
but the thoroughness with which instruction shall be given. 

Now although there is great freshness and originality in these several posi- 
tions, yet they are so self-evident that it is deemed unnecessary to quote the 
author’s cogent arguments and apt illustrations in their support. 

As aspecimen, and a very fair one, of the author’s style, the following 
paragraph may be taken: 

‘ Now, like the notorious robber of Attica, who had a bed up to which he 
stretched the short, and down to which he amputated the tall, shall we have an 


intellectual mould, into which all minds shall be run, as though they were 
base lead? The conclusion looks paradoxical —it borders on the enormous, 
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but it is often submitted to, as quie tly as an established mode of carving the 
viandsof the table. And yet itis literally all that it appears tobe. Why even 
that marvellous, and, to many, most indiscriminate and harsh disciplinarian, 
Dr. Parr, who knew how to work up the raw material of mind, as well as a 
gipsey how to te lla fortune, not only pardoned but commiserated the naturally 
incompetent. Still, with real talent for a subject, and a s ipple birch fora 
sceptre, he outvied the wonders of the magician and his wand. But we are 
too often the same to all —in the tasks we Lnpose, the disc pline we adminis- 
ter, the awards we bestow. It is true that in one or more of our colleges, a 
distinction hardly known during my own academical history, begins to be 
acknowledgec —the fundamental one of science and literature. Now it 
must be plain to cursory observation, that there are minds which have most 
unlike aptnesses for one or the other of these wide distinctions of knowledge, 
and indeed for their subordinate departments. And nothing is or ought to be 
plainer, than that a native indication of such aptness should be regarded as 
the pointing of nature, towards the destination of the mind possessing it. But 
because it is new to us, to notice the original tendencies of s¢ parate minds, 
and to make provisions for them, we assume the portand bearing ot discover- 
ers, and talk oracularly, as if the distinctions of physical, intellectual, and 
moral education, were till now quite unheard of.” 


Now, to deny the truth and philosophy of this paragraph, would border on 
the enormous, and those who do it, if short, should be stretched up to the rob 
ber’s bed, and if tall, should be amputated down to it. 

There is one peculiarity about our author’s style which is worthy of notice. 
The beginning and the end of some of his sentences may be transposed with- 
out affecting the sense. For instance — 

‘Walking is the art of using those members by which we can exercise the 
privils ce ol locomotion.’ 

Now for the transposition. Locomotton is the art of using those members 


ve of walking. 


by which we can exercise the privile 
In our author’s commendation of the Saxon language we heartily concur- 
especially in the numerous examples which he gives in his address, of the 


short, expressive, and forcible words of that good old tongue. Such for 
instance, as ‘fore-tokening alienation,’ ‘super-human pellation,’ *indoctri- 
nated,’ ‘ultima thule,’ ‘murderous nomenclature,’ *disturnishing the mental 


habitation,’ * bewildered in lunacy,’ ‘ distancing and repulsive temperaments 


i 9 


‘intenerated,’ * concitation of electricity,’ Sintegrants,’ ‘decorated recipients, 
‘hallucination,’ ‘salient associations,’ ‘ride astride of the epicycle of Mer- 
cury,’ ‘diabolical felony,’ &c. &c. Xe. 

We are, moreover, quite delighted with the numerous common-place 
aphorisms and quotations, which the author has ingeniously interwoven, or 
rather, in his own language, ‘squeezed’ into his discourse. For example, 
‘knowledge is power,’ * poeta nascitur non fit, *the wreck of matter and the 
crush of worlds, &c. By way of conciliating that portion of the western 
population whose national emblem is the shamrock, the author has happily 
thrown in a bit of a bull, on page 21, where he speaks of making this 
earth one dead unbroken plain, by sinking the mountains and raising the val- 
lies! Did time permit, and the ‘general sufferance’ of our readers authorize 
it, we might * concoct’? many other beauties trom this discourse, which we are 
happy to say, it would be ‘stout presumption,’ to place beside the * puffy ” 
addresses that characterize the literature of the west. Wetake leave of this 
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discourse, expressing the hope that the new mass of intellectual ‘leaven’ 
which the beneficence of the East has kindly given to the West, may speedily 
leaven the ‘lumber garrets’ of backwoods mind, into which ‘all things are 


tossed in promiscuous heaps.’ 


Nose peeps or Woman. 2vols.12 mo. Carey, Lea & Blanchard. Philadel- 
phia. 1836. 


‘T'ue design of the editor is well sustained in the execution of these volumes, 
Literature for the especial amusement and instruction of the female mind 
occupies at present no inconsiderable portion of talent, and that of a high 
order. A beautiful example and worthy imitation has been set by many 
writers of the gentler sex; whose better knowledge of its character, feelings, 
wants moral and mental; individual domestic and general duties, constitute 
them superior judges, and more efficient guides in their peculiar spheres, 
Works of genius and taste for these ends, cannot be too numerous. The 
‘Noble Deeds of Women? is an unpretending effort; merely anecdotal, and 
adapted particularly to feminine youth; for when character and habits are 
already fixed,if reformation be needed, it can hardly be effected by narrative 
or didactic reading. In the incipience of them, however, the light which 
traits of virtue, of various kinds and under every variety of circumstances, 
exhibited in the lives of females whose names are conspicuous in history, 
throws around the path of the young, must excite their better propensities, 
inspire noble emotions, and may lead them to happiness, usefulness, and 
honor. For early reading, these volumes are confidently recommended. The 
idea might be profitably pursued to a much greater length. The editorship is 
anonymous. 


TRANSACTIONS oF THE Eicatn AnnvaL MEETING OF THE WeEsTERN LITERARY 
InsTiTUTE AND CoLLeGe or ProressionaL Tgacners, held in Cincinnati, 
October, 1835. 1 vol. Svo. pp. 263. Cincinnati: Published by the Exec- 
utive Committee. 1836. 


Tue proceedings of the ‘College of Teachers,’ were listened to in this 
city, in October last, with unusual interest. The volume before us, so far as 
it goes, gives a faithful report of the addresses and papers read on the occa- 
sion. Its contents are too various, interesting, and important, to be passed 
over with a brief notice, and we have not space at present for more than an 
announcement of its appearance; particular observations are deferred to & 


future time. The matter in general is excellent, and deserves a better typo- 
graphical dress than it now wears. 
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Tur Sovru-West. By a Yanker. In2vols. New-York: Harper & Brothers, 
Cliff st. 1835. 
When on my way I went; 
———_——_ A pilgrim from the North — 
Now more and more attracted, as I drew 
Nearer and nearer. Rogers’ Italy. 


Tuese two volumes are inscribed to the Hon. John A. Quitman, ex-chan- 
cellor of Mississippi. The author is a gentleman of talent, and classical 


attainment, from the Universal Yankee Nation, who has given the result of 


several years residence in Mississippi. We have just risen from the perusal 


of this work, and the impression made upon the mind is decide dly favorable. 
There is a gentlemanly tone of feeling and manly observation pervading 
its pages, and an absence of the flippancy and prejudice often met 
with in the books of travels—especially the English — which in this age of 
rambling, are so frequently thrown upon the stream of time. The author is 
undoubte dly a close observer and an accurate delineator. He sees all that is 
passing around him, and whatever of life, animate orinanimate, passes before 
him, his pencil presents in pleasant and vivid pictures. His descriptions are 
generally felicitous, and the style in which he writes, —save the occasional 
use of words not exactly in good taste — is flowing, pure and sprightly. 
Without having any personal knowledge of the South-West, one cannot 
doubt the faithfulness of our author’s sketches, and they certainly present the 
most satisfactory views of society in that region, which have fallen under our 
observation. If similar pictures were drawn of the different sections of the 
country, the motive for encountering the perils of steam-boats and stages, 
would be greatly lessened. ‘The limits of a Monthly will not permit such 
extracts to be made from these pages as will do justice to their author. We 
venture, therefore, to commend the whole of the * South-West? to our readers. 
Those who peruse it, will no doubt be pleased to learn that the pen of the 
author is not resting in silence, and those of our citizens who feel proud of 
the rising literature of the country, will be gratified with the prospect of hav- 


ing that pen permanently identified with Cincinnati. 


Reports or Cases at Law anp 1n Cuancery: Decided by the Supreme Court 
of Ohio, during the years 1831, 1832, 1833, 1834. Taken from original 
minutes. By Joun C. Wricut, late one of the Judges of said Court. 
Columbus, Ohio: Isaac N. Whiting. 1835. 


Tuts volume, which is a very handsome specimen of typography, contains 
eight hundred and fifty pages, embracing about five hundred cases, decided, 
principally, on the Circuit, and reported from notes taken at the time, by Jehn 
C. Wright, late one of the Judges cf the Supreme Court of Ohno. These 
reports, the author informs us, have been prepared from copious manuscript 
notes, taken at the trial of the cases to which they refer for the purpose of pre- 
serving some evidence of the points decided. As this volume contains but a 


very few of those reported by Mr. Hammond—which are confined almost 
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entirely to the decisions of the Court in Bank — it is obvious that it must pre- 
sent to the profession and the judiciary of Ohio, many important principles of 
law and rules of practice, made on the Cirenit, which would otherwise be lost. 
We have not had time for a careful examination of the volume, but the learn- 
ing and assiduity of the Judges of our Supreme Court, and the acknowledged 
ability of Judge W right to report its decisions in a lucid and accurate manner, 
aré a sure guaranty that this volume is worthy the attention of those engaged 
in expounding and enforcing the laws of theland. The index is copicus, well 
arranged, and of easier reference than is common, a merit which will strongly 
commend the work to those engaged in the profession in Ohio, to whom it is 
dedicated. 

The only objection that we have heard urged against these reports, is an 
occasional unnecessary minuteness of detail in stating the testimony and the 
arguments of counsel. This objection, however, has reference to the size and 
cost of the book: It cannot bear upon its intrinsic merits. ‘This minuteness 
of detail, will undoubtedly contribute to the more ready and perfect under- 
standing of the cases, a matter of no little importance to those desirous of 
comprehending the exact points that have been decided. 


Tue Youne Wire’s Boox. .4 Manual of moral, religious, and domestic duties. 
1 vol. 12mo., pp. 288. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea aud Blanchard. 1836. 


ANoTuer anonymous book. Young ladies will get married: there is no 
help forit; and the least that a friend can do for them, in their waywardness, 
is to offer a little good advice. This, some generous fellow — perhaps some 
kind and motherly housewife —has endeavored to do in this instance. The 
author is very bold; and even dares to dictate to fashionable dames; who in 
general, respect no laws, quoad certain matters, except those of the mantua- 
maker and milliner. This is not meant for any disrespect. Fashions are 
very proper: butin modes there should be moderation; whereby health, time, 
much money, and very possibly a little self-respect, are saved. 

Divorces are becoming shamefully plenty: of course, the ladies are never 
in fault; some one must be—viz: the gentleman. Now, the latter might 
learn to doa great deal better, if their fair companions, besides being faultless 
themselves, would without undertaking to command, (the most heinous of all 
conjugal sins,) strive to win, by endearing arts, the lord of creation from the 
error of his ways, whenever he may go astray. 

‘The Young Wife’s Book’ hath much sage counsel, equally useful for the 
more matureand matronly. The blushing bride, who would bring her future 
master the knowledge of its precepts, together with Mistress Glass’ art of 
cookery, and * Miss Leslie’s Receipts,’ with the determination to put their 
several theories in practice, could not offer any thing more acceptable to a 
man of sense. We had intended to say something to boarding-school misses; 
but remembering that they never think of any thing, but their set tasks, we 
shall wait until they have leisure; which may be, when they are married: — 
a consummation, ete. 
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A Dicest or THE Law or Evipence tn Criminat Cases. By Henry Roscor, 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. With Notes and References to 
American decisions, and to the English Common Law and Ecclesiastical 
Reports. By Grorce Suarswoon, of the bar of Philadelphia. 1 vol. 8vo., 
pp. 819.— Philadelphia : P. H. Nicklin and J. Johnson, Law Booksellers. 
1836. 


Tue Philadelphia bar is prolific, as well in annotated re-prints of English 
Law Books, as in those of original production. Among the former, Mr. 
Sharswood has just made a valuable addition to our legal libraries. However 
simple, compared with civil proceedings, those of criminal courts may be, it 
is highly important that more certainty upon the nature and reception of tes- 
timony, than has heretofore existed, should be established beyond dispute. 
The length of time often spent in the conduct of petty cases, demands the 
adoption of further rules, to facilitate justice,and save courts and juries the 
endless controversy of points, which should be indisputable axioms. In 
Roscoe’s Criminal Evidence, may be found all matters of interest, so far as 
the English law compares with ourown on the subject, amply and judiciously 
set forth. The name of this eminent barrister is suflicient introduction to 
the profession; and the references of the American editor may be relied upon 
for accuracy and general research. 





Tue Western Pinot; Containing Charts of the Ono River and of the Mis- 
sissipp!, from the mouth of the Missouri to the Guru or Mexico; aecom- 
panied with directions for navigating the same, and a GAZETTEER, or des- 
cription of the towns on their banks, tributary streams, etc: Also, a variety 
of matter interesting to travellers, and all concerned in the navigation of 
those rivers. By Samuen Cummines. Cincinnati: Published by George 
Conelin. 1836. 


Mr. Cumminas’ title-page is so exceedingly copious, that little else can be 
said of the mere contents of his book. It is a new edition, (we believe,) of 


one before in print; but the descriptions and charts are from surveys recently 


made, and must prove invaluable to the navigator of the western waters, It 
has a very common fault of western books — most miserable paper. 





Note. — Several new publications, with interesting titles, and by authors 
of the highest note, are announced in the East; but, on account of the ice 
in the river, are not yet received in this city. Of some, we might safely ven- 
ture a puff preliminary, although we prefer to wait and pronounce upon due 
inspection, The paucity of new books here, must be an apology to the read- 
ers of the Magazine, for the character and brevity of the notices, with one or 
two exceptions, which appear in this number. 
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OBITUARY. 


Diep, —in this city, on the evening of the 6th inst., in the forty-first year 
of his age, Epwarp Kine, Esquire. 

The deceased was the fourth sonof the late Honorable Rufus King, of New- 
York, and was born on the 13th of March, 1795. The first eight or ten years 
of his life were spent in London, with his father, then Minister from the 
United States to the Court of St. James. Upon his return to this country, 
Edward was placed in the grammar-school of the Rev. Dr. Harris, afterwards 
President of Columbia College, and from hence in due time, was transferred 
to the latter institution. When prepared for the study of the profession for 
which he was destined, he was sent to the law-school at Litchfield, Conn., 
where he remained for two years. 

In 1815, he emigrated to the state of Ohio, and established himself in 
Chillicothe, and in April, 1816, was admitted to the bar. During the same 
year, he married a daughter of the late Governor Worthington, and continued 
to reside in Chillicothe, engaged successfully in the practice of his profession, 
until the year 1831, when he removed, for permanent residence, to Cincin- 
nati. While a resident of Chillicothe, Mr. King was several times returned, 
by his fellow-citizens, as a member of the legislature; and for two sessions, 
presided as Speaker, over the House of Representatives, with distinguished 
ability. 

In his removal to this city, Mr. King brought with him a reputation for 
talent, legal attainment, and eloquence, which secured him immediate bus- 
iness in his profession, and at the commencement of the disease of which he 
finally died, was in the enjoyment of a very respectable and lucrative prac- 
tice. In 1833, in conjunction with three other gentlemen of this city, he 
united in the formation of a Law School, and during the following winter, 
delivered a course of lecturesin it. In the summer of last year, upon the 
revival of learning in the Cincinnati College,he was appointed by the Trus- 
tees, toa chairin the Law Department of that institution, but was unable to 
enter upon his duties, in consequence of his continued bad health. 

In the month of October, 1834, he was seized with dropsy, following upon 
some organic derangement of the abdominal viscera. In the winter following 
he visited the South, but withoutany alleviation of hisdisease. He returned 
much debilitated, and from that time tothe period of his decease,was generally 
confined to the house. For the last two months, the hope of a restoration to 
health was so faint, that Mr. King naturally turned his mind to the adjustment 
of his temporal affairs, and that spiritual preparation for another world, which 
reason and conscience, as well as the word of God, admonish us it is our duty 
to make. Up to his last hour, he retained the full exercise of his mental 
faculties— conversed freely with his family, and the friends who were at his 
bed-side — give instructions in regard to his funeral, and with entire resigna- 
tion tothe Will of his Maker, and the fullest assurance of being called, 
through the atonement of the Saviour, to a better world, calmly expired. 
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The profession to which the deceased belonged, is everywhere distinguished 
for their kind and benevolent feelings towards each other. This has been 
especially manifested on the present occasion, and we take pleasure in record- 


ing it. 

A few weeks since, the Judges of the Supreme Court of Ohio, then in 
session at Columbus, addressed a feeling and appropriate letter of condolence 
to Mr. King, from which we have been permitted to make the following 
extract: 

‘Contemplating the probability that we may never meet you again, in this 
life, we cannot omit to say to you, how much we regret the separation. We 
cherish a recollection of the combined ability and urbanity which you exhib- 
ited in your professional pursuits, and of your generosity and kindness in the 
ordinary relations of life.? 

At the time of Mr. King’s death, the Court of Common Pleas for this 
county was in session. Upon its being announced to the Judges, an imme- 
diate adjournment was ordered, and a meeting of the bar and officers of the 
court was organized. Among other resolutions unanimously adopted by the 
meeting, were the two following: 

‘ Resolved, That the members of the bar and officers of the court, cherish 
the liveliest sentiments of esteem and regard for the memory of Edward King, 


Esq., and that they deeply sympathise with his family and relations, in the 
irreparable loss they have sustained.’ 


* Resolved, ‘That the court be requested to enter on their records, the pro- 
ceedings of this meeting.’ 

Upon the re-opening of the court, the Judges directed the entire proceed- 
ings of the bar to be spread upon its minutes. No higher tribute than this 
could have been paid, by the bench and bar, tothe memory of the deceased. 

In contemplating the character of Mr. King, there is muchto admire. He 
possessed a fine, versatile genius: his mind was quick and acute in its percep- 
tions—his imagination vivid and playful: His elocution was chaste, rapid, 
and impressive: as a successful and eloquent advocate, he enjoyed, through- 
out the state of his adoption, the reputation of standing among the first of 
the profession of which he was a brilliant ornament. His attainments in his 
profession, as well as in general literature, were varied and extensive. He 
was ardent, impulsive, and kind hearted: with great urbanity of manner, 
unvarying cheerfulness of disposition, and colloquial powers of the first order, 
he was always a welcome member of the social circle, in which his absence 
will long be felt and lamented. 
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ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
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7 12.5 28.0) 20.8 | 29.493 | w-w | str. ie clear. 
b 238.0 27.1 | 29.590 nw-=ne str. br. vari, | 

Fye004.1 42.6 | 29.507 we-E str.br.| 31vari, Rain la’rp’t. n’t 
© 428.046 | 38.0 29.360 e-w str.wd, 08 cloudy Windy night. 





5 16.025.0, 20.0 | 29.487 | w-w str. wd | clear, 
6117.035.5 25.7} 29.213 'sw—sw It. wd. | clear. | 
724.6 34.1 27.9 | 29.460 Nwenw sir. br. cloudy, 
8 14.0 36.0 22.0 | 29.470 Nnw-sw str. br. | clear. | 
922.040.0 30.7 | 29.433 | w-nw str. wd | clear. | 

| 


10 13.033.0 22.0 29.613 Nw-nw, It. br. | clear. 

11:24.036.5, 30.2 | 29,500 | nw-w It. br. | 21 cloudy Snow com. 10 
@ 1224.339.2 30.7 | 29.450 sw-sw It. br. cloudy A.M 
1313.140.3 27.7 | 29.427 |sw-sw It. br. | 


} 

| clear. 
1429.844.5 34.8 | 29.373 | sw—w | It. wd.| clear. | 
15 :24.339.0 31.4 | 29.390 | w—w It. wd. | ‘cloudy 
16 9.020.0, 13.5 | 29.703 | nw-n str. br. | clear | 
1715.234.2 26.5 | 29.460 | n-ne str. br.| 27 cloudy 


} 
1831.0 39.5, 35°9 | 29,220 | ne-ne It. wd. 84cloudy, Wet day. 
@ 1946.563.5 53.6 | 29.233 | se-se |t. wd. 84 cloudy 


20 31.546.8 40.8 | 29.380 |sw-—sw It. wd. cloudy Well water 49° 
2126.141.2 30.6 | 29.463 | w-w It. wd. | vari. | Canal open. 
22 14.526.8 19.1 | 29.520 | w-w It. wd. | clear. | 


23 9.832.5, 22.1 | 29.580 | w-sw It. wd. vari. 
2430749.2 39.8 | 29.393 isw—sw It. wd. _ 47 cloudy Raine. 4 P.M. 
2543.247.0 44.7 | 29.167 | s-s_ It. wd.) 18cloudy Wet forenoon. 





@ 2636.551.2 43.3 29.093 | s-s_ It. wd.| cloudy Beautiful night. | 
27:25.233.8 28.7 | 29.507 | w-w It. wd. | clear. | ' 
28 24.349.3 36.3) 29.390 sw -sw It. wd. | clear. } 
29 35.243.2 38.8 29.157 | sw-w It.wd.| cloudy 
3031.241.2 36.2 29.037 | w-w str. wd | cloudy 
31/24.6.39.5, 32.6 | 29.460 | w-w str.wd| vari. | 
———— ——-— -—— — —___—_—___ a 
Mean temperature of the air, (Fahrenheit’s seale,) - 31° 42 C 
Maximum height of thermometer, - - - 63° 5 
Minimum height of thermometer, - - - 9° 0 : 
Range of thermometer, - - - - 54° 5 C 
Warmest day, Dec. 19th. t 
Coldest day, Dec. 16th. | 
Mean height of barometer, (English inches,) - 29.4042 , 
Maximum height of barometer, - - - 29.75 Pp 
Minimum height of barometer, - - - 28.92 t 
Range of barometer, - « 7 a 83 
Perpendicular depth of rain and melted snow (Eng.inches) 3.20 h 
Direction of Wind.—N. 3 day—NE. 3 days—E, 1 day—SE. 1 days—S. 2 ) 
days—SW. 8 daye—W. 11 days—NW. 43 days. P 
Weather.—Clear and fair 12 days,—variable 5 days,—cloudy 14 days—Ca- cl 
nal frozen over from the Ist to the 2lst.—The mean temperature of this P 


month was about 34 degrees less than that of the same month for the year 
1834. The quantity of rain and snow was nearly double that of Dec. 1834. 


